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Foreword 


iar; we had it in our geographies, didn’t 

we? It is one of those little Central 
American republics whose principal product is revo- 
lutions.” 

“I beg your pardon; Ecuador is not in Central 
America.” 

“Fi-c-u-a-d-o-r, oh, yes, I remember, now; the 
Equator passes through and gives its name to the 
country, therefore, it must be in South America.” 

“My, but is it not sizzling hot?” 

“Can you move about in the heat without danger 
of sunstroke?” 

“Ts it safe to travel in the country?” 

“Are not the people prejudiced against foreign- 
ers?” 

These and similar questions greet the traveler 
returning from Ecuador, and cause him to realize 
how much the country has suffered from isolation. 

The first factor in this isolation was distance. 
This was eliminated by American enterprise. No 
other country has been brought so much nearer to 
us by the opening of the Panama Canal as has 
Ecuador. The other factor was fear, an only too 
well grounded fear of an enemy that struck sud- 
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denly and without warning, and that took a tre- 
mendous toll of the lives of visiting foreigners—the 
dreaded yellow jack. 

Guayaquil had come to be regarded as the pest- 
hole of the Pacific, to be visited only in case of dire 
necessity. Although raging less fiercely at some 
periods than at others, yellow fever had not been 
once absent from the city for the fifty years pre- 
vious to 1919. In 1910 the U. S. S. Yorktown 
anchored in the river opposite Guayaquil. For fear 
of infection none of the men were allowed shore 
leave. The Captain alone landed. He was stricken 
and died. ‘Then eight sailors sleeping side by side on 
deck near one of the hatchways all came down with 
the fever. A German ship left eighteen of its crew 
in the cemetery of Guayaquil, smitten by Yellow 
Jack because of their temerity in visiting the Port. 

The adult natives of Guayaquil were immune. 
‘They never had the fever. Since, therefore, it was 
only mountaineers from the interior, or foreigners, 
who were subject to it, the residents of the City did 
‘not awaken to the seriousness of the situation until 
business was interfered with by the quarantine reg- 
ulations of the Canal Zone. About the same time it 
was discovered that the reason the adult inhabitants 
were immune was because they had already had the 
disease. All babies born in Guayaquil contracted it 
and the high infant mortality of the City was due 
to yellow fever. 

During the epidemic of 1918 the popular and 
beloved wife of the scholarly American Consul- 
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General, Dr. F. W. Godding, fell a victim to the 
disease. The death of a woman of her position and 
influence created consternation in official circles in 
Ecuador and produced a deep impression on the 
Government in Washington regarding conditions 
in Guayaquil. That summer Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas visited the City and made a proposition in the 
name of the Rockefeller Institute to inaugurate a 
campaign against the yellow fever there. This of- 
fer was accepted by the Ecuadorian Government and 
Doctor M. E. Connor was sent singlehanded with 
orders to fight the disease. 

When asked by the Government what title it 
should confer upon him, Dr. Connor said: 

“There is no need of a new organization; make 
me sub-director of sanitation with your own Dr. 
Becerra as Director, and let him sign all orders.” 

This lack of ostentation took the officials of 
Guayaquil completely by surprise. They had an- 
ticipated an expensive and elaborate program; Dr. 
Connor brought to them two ideas, with only one of 
which they were familiar. 

The yellow fever is propagated only by an in- 
fected mosquito of a certain kind that breeds only in 
clean water in protected receptacles. If the number 
of these mosquitoes could be reduced to a minimum, 
the yellow fever would die out; and if it once dis- 
appeared entirely, it would not return even though 
the same kind of mosquito should become again 
abtindant. For, unless introduced from abroad, 
there would be no more yellow fever cases to infect 
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the mosquitoes. There was a vicious circle that if 
once broken would disappear for ever. 

The other idea was that of securing community 
cooperation. If all classes could be led to cooperate, 
this particular mosquito could be eliminated. On 
this point Doctor Connor met with scepticism and 
opposition. 

“You might just as well go back home; it simply 
can’t be done,” he was emphatically told by those 
who thought they understood the situation better 
than he. 

A description of the methods pursued, and of the 
indefatigable labor, the consummate tact and diplo- 
macy by which Doctor Connor succeeded in win- 
ning the codperation and support of all, would of 
itself fill a large and thrilling volume. Suffice it to 
say here that he won out, and that May, 1919, saw 
the last case of yellow fever in Guayaquil. 

“You are doing honor to a fellow countryman 
devoted to science,” said Rev. W. E. Reed to a 
group of Americans at a farewell dinner given in 
‘honor of Doctor Connor. “I am, doing honor to 
the man who has kept you all out of the cemetery.” 

Doctor Connor had never had yellow fever and 
was not immune. Therefore, his going to Guaya- 
quil at all was an unselfish act of devotion to the 
cause of science and humanity. 

It was fitting that Connor, the man who had 
succeeded in conquering disease and in bringing 
physical health to the community by eliciting and 
directing the codperation of the people themselves, 
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should be honored by Reed, the man who is making 
it his life work to elicit and head up the cooperation 
of the godly element among these same people in 
an effort to bring spiritual health to the Nation. 

The successful campaign against the yellow fever 
in eliminating the factor of fear put an end to the 
isolation of Ecuador, and has brought a new nation 
into the stream of modern life. In 1918 only two 
small boats a month called at Guayaquil. Nowhere 
in the world was there a city of its size so isolated. 
To-day it is a busy port visited by the ships of all 
maritime nations. 
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I 
MISSIONARY BEGINNINGS 


66 (5 to Guayaquil are you,” a fellow 


traveler who was not a religious man 

said to me when he learned that I rep- 
resepted the Bible Society, and was on my first visit 
to that city. 

“Be sure to call on Mr. Reed, and when you see 
him give him my regards. I don’t have much to 
do with the Church, but Reed is a man everyone 
loves—always doing something for somebody. I 
have known him to nurse the sick during epidemics 
of yellow fever when no other foreigner could be 
found who was willing to go near the patient.” 

On arriving in Guayaquil I landed at the floating 
customs wharf with my baggage and grips, the same 
wharf at which the late Francisco Penzotti had 
landed, years before, when the officials refused to 
allow him to bring his Bibles into the country, say- 
ing, in the language of one of them, indicating their 
largest and highest snow peak: 

“While Chimborazo stands the Bible shall not 
enter Ecuador.” 

I found the officials affable and friendly. When 
I told them I was coming to visit Mr. Reed they 
said: 

“Oh, yes, we know him, the Protestant Priest,” 
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and they admitted my baggage, Bibles and all, with 
the most superficial inspection. 

At the hotel I told the clerk the object of my visit 
to the city. 

“Oh, I know Mr. Reed,” he said, “he taught me 
English.” 

At every turn my curiosity was stimulated to 
meet the man who was so well and favorably known 
as “the Protestant Priest.” 

I found Mr. Reed, his wife and three sons living 
in a house built of bamboo near the gas plant at 
some distance from the center of the city. He 
was supporting his family teaching English in the 
Guayaquil college. He was following the example 
of Paul in earning his own living, except that he 
taught classes instead of making tents. It had been 
a long time since Mr. Reed had been visited by a 
representative of the American Bible Society and 
he gave me a very hearty welcome. He very heartily 
accepted, without remuneration, the supervision of 
the work of the Society in Ecuador, and our rela- 
- tionships have ever since been very close. 

Mr. Reed is a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Mrs. Reed, a graduate of Oberlin. On leaving col- 
lege he went into Y. M. C. A. work when the Asso- 
ciation had a more decidedly evangelistic program 
than at present. In this work he was closely asso- 
ciated with Robert E. Speer, John R. Mott, and 
other widely known men. Later he accepted the 
pastorate of a church in Avoca, Iowa. ‘This first 
pastorate of Mr. Reed was attended by marked suc- 
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cess. His next call was to succeed the late Dr. C. I. 
Scofield, as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Dallas, Texas. There also he became 
a much loved leader. 

About this time there was a revival of missionary 
interest among the people generally and the appeal 
of mission lands gripped Mr. Reed. He, therefore, 
became early connected with a Missionary Society 
called the Gospel Union, with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City. 

The greater part of South America was at that 
time closed to Protestant effort and those interested 
in its welfare were earnestly praying that the doors 
might be opened. Special petition was made for 
Ecuador, which was one of the countries that had 
never had a missionary. News came that a liberal 
government had come into power in that country 
and that religious tolerance had been granted. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed offered themselves as missionaries. 
A successful pastor with a glowing future in a wide- 
awake city, turned his back upon the opportunities 
presented in Texas, and with his wife and young 
son started for Ecuador as a missionary without 
salary. There was no human guarantee of even the 
necessities of existence. The Society in the home- 
land agreed only to support the missionaries by their 
prayers and to divide among them any money that 
might be given for the work. 

W. E. Reed reached Guayaquil in January, 1897; 
Mrs. Reed and two ladies followed in September. 

It is hard now to visualize the hardships through 
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which these early missionaries passed. The Panama 
Canal did not exist. The missionaries crossed the 
Isthmus by rail and took their boat south on the 
other side. In Panama they had their first experi- 
ence with the moist heat and the pests peculiar to the 
tropics. The hotel was filthy and the beds infested 
with vermin. To avoid these Mrs. Reed sat all 
night on a chair in the middle of the room with her 
feet drawn up from the floor and her head wrapped 
in a cloth to keep away from the swarms of blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes. 

Until recent years few cities furnished a more 
undesirable residence than Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
There was no drainage system. ‘The streets, a suc- 
cession of mud holes in the rainy season, were 
worked up into fine dust during the dry. Vermin 
of many kinds abounded. The city was looked upon 
as the pest hole of the Pacific Coast. A large per- 
centage of outsiders visiting it died of yellow fever. 
The destination of the missionaries, however, was 
Quito, the capital, and although they returned some 

‘years later to Guayaquil, their first stay there was 
not long. 


A newspaper of Quito reporting the arrival of 
Protestant missionaries on the sacred soil of Ecua- 
dor said that the people of Guayaquil might allow 
them to remain if they desired but 

“Tf the heretics come to the Interior they will find 


that our clubs are not made of corn stalks nor our 
stones of pumice.” 
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Nothing daunted by such threats the missionaries 
continued their journey. 

There was no railroad to the Interior at that time 
and all travel was either on foot or by mule or 
horse back. This first missionary party consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Reed with their little boy, Mr. 
Altig, and Miss Basore, now Mrs. Crisman, of Co- 
lombia. Although the trail over which they jour- 
neyed has been in use for centuries there are still no 
accommodations for travelers along the way. 

The first day was spent on a river boat going to 
the town of Babahoyo at the head of navigation 
where arrangements were made for horses to take 
them to the Interior plateau. Starting early in the 
morning the party traveled all day under a burning 
sun over the intervening dusty plain to the hamlet 
of Balsa Pamba in the foothills of the Andes. 

The next morning they were up and on the way 
long before daylight without waiting for even the 
usual early cup of coffee. The guide told them 
they would be able to secure this, as well as some- 
thing to eat, a little further on. The early start 
was urged in order to enable them to cover as much 
of the road as possible before it became hot. 

None of the party will ever forget that day. On 
the long, steep ascent they looked in vain for the 
stopping-place which the guides always assured 
them was just a little way ahead. Their fast lasted 
until five o’clock in the evening, when, stiffened and 
lame from the unaccustomed riding, exhausted and 
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faint from lack of food, they arrived at the end of 
the day’s journey. 

The missionaries were not too wearied, however, 
to note with grateful wonder the changed aspect of 
the country they had reached. In the morning they 
had seen along the trail the banana, orange, coffee 
and cacao growing in tropic luxuriance, while birds 
of multi-colored plumage pierced the air with their 
sharp cries. ‘They had left behind them the heat of 
midsummer for the cool of a northern autumn. All 
around were fields of reaped or ripening wheat and 
barley. The grain was being threshed by driving 
animals around over it, and winnowed by throwing 
it into the air with a scoop so that the wind might 
carry off the chaff and let the grain fall back onto 
the hardened spot of ground that served as a thresh- 
ing floor. Potatoes were being dug and fields plowed 
with the primitive instrument formed from a curved 
and pointed stick. A modest brown sparrow was 
the most evident representative of the feathered tribe 
that had been so gaudy and strident in the lowlands. 

The population also might have belonged to a 
different continent. Instead of the listless individu- 
als seen in the sparsely settled section through which 
they had passed the day before, stalwart and rugged 
though stolid Indians occupied the densely popu- 
lated mountain basin they had now reached. Here 
were solid mud-walled houses covered with a thick 
thatch of straw and grass instead of the lighter 
buildings perched on stilts in which the inhabitants 
of the coast lived. 
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The dull monotony of the coastal plain had 
changed for a glorious and magnificent panorama 
of rounded mountain tops cut by many a gorge, and 
above which loomed at intervals numerous volcanic 
peaks capped with eternal snow. The scene was im- 
pressive and soul-inspiring and the crisp evening 
air, tonic and exhilarating. 

In Ambato the missionary party received a note 
from the American Minister stating that President 
Alfaro desired them to delay their coming to Quito, 
as the populace was so incensed at the idea of Prot- 
estant missionaries entering the Capital City that 
he feared he would be unable to protect them. They 
decided to remain in Ambato, for the time being, 
and rented a dwelling there. 

Although Mr. Reed had acquired but little of the 
language he at once began that effective work of 
Scripture distribution for which he and those asso- 
ciated with him have been noted since their arrival 
in Ecuador. He showed a young man who called 
upon him a copy of the New Testament. Opening 
the Book and seeing on the title page the imprint 
of the American Bible Society, the visitor immedi- 
ately flung it down and hastened to the owner of the 
house. She demanded that the missionaries leave 
at once, and they secured quarters elsewhere. 

On January the 13th, 1898, during the visit of a 
gentleman to the home, a messenger handed Mr. 
Reed a note. He found it to be a notice to leave 
town with his family before night, or to suffer the 
consequences. ‘The visitor inquired about the note 
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and Mr. Reed said: “It is a private matter.” 

“No,” said the visitor, “it is not a private matter. 
That letter comes from a priest. I know the man 
who brought it. You must go to the Governor with 
it quickly.” 

When Mr. Reed demurred, the guest insisted that 
the matter was serious, that the Governor should 
know of the threat so that he might be able to 
maintain order. Finally Mr. Reed reluctantly fol- 
lowed the advice of the friend and showed the letter 
to the Governor, who was alarmed at its contents, 
but promised to protect the missionaries from 
violence. 

That night a mob of several thousand crowded 
the street in front of the house. When someone 
knocked at the door Mr. Reed opened it but stood 
blocking the entrance. Wishing to get the mission- 
ary to do something that would give them an excuse 
for an attack, one of the crowd asked him to preach; 
others asked for a Bible. 

A friend pressing near told Mr, Reed that the 
mob was there to kill him and urged him to go in- 
side and shut the door. Mr. Reed replied in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by many of those assem- 
bled that he would not shut the door in the faces of 
people who had come to see him. 

No one was bold enough to make the first overt 
act, and Mr. Reed was careful to do nothing that 
might furnish an excuse for such an act. 

Soon a young man made his way through the 
crowd, stood beside Mr. Reed and made a bold 
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speech in which he affirmed that the missionary was 
a peaceful citizen of a strong and powerful nation, 
and that the United States would not hold guiltless 
anyone who should do him harm. Inspired by the 
example of the first, twenty more young liberals 
came to his side. They urged Mr. Reed to enter 
the house and reassure the lady missionaries. Even 
as he did so soldiers sent by the Governor came and 
dispersed the crowd. 

Failing in their efforts to frighten the Protestant 
family from Ambato, the priests threatened with 
excommunication all who should sell to them, and 
for a long time the merchants of the city did not 
dare to sell them food. ‘The ladies, however, had 
brought with them a good supply of perfumed toilet 
soap, which at that time was very scarce. When 
the women of the city learned that the missionaries 
had a stock of this soap they came and offered pro- 
visions in exchange for the little perfumed cakes. 

Food bartered for in this way in addition to what 
they secured from the Indians coming to market 
supplied their immediate needs. 

After the mobbing event, the owner of the second 
house ordered the missionaries to vacate his prop- 
erty at once. They claimed the privilege of a 
month’s notice, and asked the Lord to enable them 
to find another house. For sometime the search 
proved ineffectual. No one was willing to rent to 
a Protestant. The missionaries had felt confident 
that God had sent them to Ambato and had declared 
their belief that man could not turn them out, The 
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last day arrived and it looked as if they must go 
into the street. ‘The little band engaged in prayer 
asking for a place in which to live. While they 
were praying they were interrupted by a knock at 
the door. An Ecuadorian gentleman, Sr. Manuel 
A. Vascones, entered and said to Mr. Reed: 

“Sir, I have been watching you. I note that you 
do not get angry when people fail to treat you de- 
cently and even abuse you. I see you have nothing 
but good will for those who are persecuting you. 
I believe the religion you teach is good for our 
country. It would be a shame to allow you to be 
driven from it by four fanatical old women and a 
parcel of priests. I have a little farm out in the 
country. I will move there with my family. Do 
me the favor to come and occupy my house.” 

Mr. Reed went with Senor Vascones to look at 
his dwelling and found it to be a large one with 
several unfinished and unoccupied rooms. 

“There is no need,” said he, “for you to move 
into the country. ‘These rooms can be so arranged 
that they will do very well for us.” 

The missionaries moved into the house and Mr. 
Vascones remained. ‘Thus a home had been pro- 
vided in direct answer to prayer and they lived in 
it until they were able to go on to Quito. 

Senor Vascones suffered great persecution be- 
cause of his friendliness and hospitality to the 
heretics, but he stood faithful to his principles and 
has been a staunch friend of Mr. Reed through the 
years that have followed. 
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Mrs. Reed feared at first for the safety of her 
two-year-old son, Albert, thinking that because of 
their hatred for the Protestants someone might at- 
tempt to injure the boy. Passers-by would stop to 
look at and admire the strange child with blue eyes 
and fair hair, something they rarely saw. They 
would refer to him in sympathetic tones, though 
their fanaticism prevented them showing friendli- 
ness to the parents. Some offered him things to eat 
and his mother feared he might be poisoned. 

One day Mrs. Reed missed the little boy. He had 
suddenly disappeared and was nowhere to be found. 
One of the neighbors reported that she had seen a 
girl, who lived near, leading him away. The 
mother, almost frantic, followed in the direction in- 
dicated and after a short time found her son in a 
retired garden the center of an admiring group of 
ladies. The young woman had taken the pretty child 
to show to some friends. At another time when the 
boy was missing he was found in a neighbor’s parlor 
kneeling before a large image of the Virgin while a 
lady was teaching him to hold up his little clasped 
hands and repeat the “Ave Maria.” 

Mrs. Reed soon learned, however, that the Euca- 
dorians would not harm the child. They love and 
admire children, and they pitied hers because they 
thought the boy especially attractive and they were 
sorry to see him grow up a heretic. Mrs. Reed has 
no doubt the child was taken to the priest and bap- 
tized during some one of his many disappearances, 
in order that he might not suffer eternal torment 
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simply because he had had the misfortune to be born 
into a Protestant home. 

Although the time spent in Ambato was largely 
given to language study the period was by no means 
an unfruitful one, since much religious literature in 
Spanish was distributed. Even to-day one finds in 
most unexpected quarters a Spanish Bible or a 
New Testament that has been treasured ever since 
the time it was received from Mr. Reed during that 
period of waiting in Ambato. 

Finally they prepared to move on to the Capital. 
Again, however, word was received through the 
American Minister to the effect that President Al- 
faro was beginning to doubt whether he could hold 
out much longer against the powers that were trying 
to oust him, and that he would be glad if the mis- 
sionaries would return to the coast town of Guaya- 
quil. 

“Because,” said the President, “if I lose control 
there is nothing that can save their lives. They 
would be torn to pieces by the populace.” 

Upon receiving this message Mr. Reed started 
to Quito alone and sought an interview with Presi- 
dent Alfaro. He found him sympathetic, and sin- 
cere in his desire to maintain personal and religious 
liberty, but said he: 

“The prejudice against you is so strong that I fear 
you would be killed in spite of anything I could do.” 

“President Alfaro,” said Mr. Reed, “a group of 
Christians in the United States were praying for a 
long time that the doors of Ecuador might be 
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opened to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We took your 
coming to the presidency as a direct answer to 
prayer and we are praying for you and that these 
doors may remain open.” 

The President seemed much impressed, and said: 

“Well, if you are willing to take the risk I ought 
to be. Use your own judgment.” 

When they arrived in Quito the missionaries had 
little difficulty in securing a house. Their first land- 
lady, however, came to them one day with tears in 
her eyes and said: 

“T am sorry, but the priest has ordered me to put 
you out, and I must ask you to leave, since he has 
power to do me great injury. I realize that you are 
true Christians, and that our religion is only on the 
surface; but I am helpless.” 

The missionaries decided when looking for an- 
other house to tell the people at once who they were. 
After a suitable place had been found and they had 
told the owner they were Protestant missionaries 
she said: 

“That makes no difference. I am not a Romanist 
but a Spiritualist.” 

This explains the fact that while Quito is a fa- 
natical Roman Catholic city Protestant missionaries 
have always been able to secure a dwelling. There 
are a number of Spiritualists in the city and the 
superstitious inhabitants are afraid to live in a house 
where they think spirits have been seen. They 
think that, having visited a dwelling once, disem- 
bodied spirits are likely to return and trouble the 
occupants, 
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Other missionaries came to Quito and Ambato 
and in 1903 Mr. and Mrs. Reed located in Guaya- 
quil and continued nine years longer with the Gos- 
pel Union. The utter indifference of the people of 
Guayaquil to the Gospel was so oppressive that they 
used to long for the opposition of the Interior as an 
evidence that the message was at least attracting at- 
tention. 

In 1912 some convictions regarding missionary 
principles resulted in Mr. Reed’s separation from 
the Society with which he was connected and for 
the following eight years he supported his family 
by teaching. He began by giving private lessons in 
English, but he was soon offered a position as pro- 
fessor of English in Guayaquil College. He ac- 
cepted it and thus became a member of the college 
faculty and remained such until 1920. In the ca- 
pacity of college professor, Mr. Reed not only be- 
came acquainted with all the educators, but came to 
know many of the leading men of Ecuador. During 
this time he continued to hold Sunday School and 
preaching services in his home, was known through- 
out the city as the Protestant “Cura” or Priest and 
was held in high regard by all from the highest 
official to the humblest peon. 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Reed faced one of 
those momentous decisions that come to many 
Christians when opportunity is given to choose an 
easier course. He received an unanimous call to the 
pastorate of the Scofield Memorial Congregational 
Church in Dallas, ‘Texas, on what seemed particu- 
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larly desirable terms. He was to receive full salary 
for part time service. The remainder of his time he 
was to be free to preach the Gospel in Spanish in 
Central America. There were many reasons that 
seemed to urge his acceptance of this call. 

It would give an opportunity for the education 
of his children at home instead of sending them 
away to school and college. 

Mrs. Reed was in delicate health and needed a 
change. : 

He would not need to engage in other work than 
preaching the Gospel, in order to support his fam- 
ily. 

Then there was the missionary appeal. He would 
be able to spend much time on the mission field 
preaching the Gospel in Spanish. 

He would also be associated with others in the 
work. Mr. Reed is of a very sociable nature and 
enjoys to the full the fellowship of other Christian 
workers. The long stay in Guayaquil had been a 
lonely one in this respect. 

When he referred the matter to Mrs. Reed, how- 
ever, she decided that they should remain; because 
if they left Guayaquil at that time practically noth- 
ing would remain of the work that had been done. 
She felt sure the time of reaping was near. There- 
fore the attractive call to Dallas was declined, and 
they faced again with renewed conviction and con- 
secration the comparatively fruitless and unprom- 
ising task of establishing a Protestant church in 
Guayaquil. 


i 
PERSISTENCE HONORED 
4 S LATE as 1919 the visible results of mission- 


ary work in Guayaquil were very meager. 
Not more than a dozen or fifteen persons at- 
tended the preaching services which were held in 
an upper room that, with the help of friends in the 
Congregational Church of Dallas, Mr. Reed rented 
in the suburb where he lived, for mission purposes. 

“Tf I had the funds to rent a hall in the center 
of the city to which I could invite people to come,” 
remarked Mr. Reed to me at this time, “I would 
preach to them from the foot of the monument in 
the Centenary Plaza and invite them to the indoor 
service. I believe they would respond.” 

The position of Guayaquil gives it an influence 
out of proportion to its population. The city is the 
gateway of Ecuador. It is also the most liberal, 
enterprising and progressive of the cities of the Re- 
public. The products of the country are sent to it 
for sale and exchange; and the people of the in- 
terior, Indian as well as white, are coming to it 
in increasing numbers since the elimination of yel- 
low fever, for at least temporary employment. Its 
influences are therefore being carried back up the 
rivers and mountain trails and reach the most re- 
mote mountain hamlets. 
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In the markets and on the water front for busi- 
ness purposes, and in the Centenary Plaza for pleas- 
ure, are to be seen representatives from all provinces 
of Ecuador, as well as of many American and Euro- 
pean countries. Sunday evenings in particular the 
Plaza is crowded with people of all classes of society 
enjoying a stroll, and the automobiles of the wealthy 
encircle it during their evening drives. 

Mr. Reed spoke of his desire to rent a hall and 
preach in the Plaza to the faithful few who had 
stood by him through the years. These converts 
made the matter a subject of prayer and raised 
among themselves at considerable personal sacrifice 
sufficient money to rent a small room just off the 
principal avenue. The late Mr. Powell, of Dallas, 
gave the money to purchase the needed seats. At 
the same time another friend, by the donation of a 
thousand dollars a year for two years, made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Reed to give up teaching and devote 
all of his time to the work of the mission. 

The little group was well grounded in the faith. 
They had unbounded confidence in Mr. Reed. Ina 
special sense the new enterprise was their own, 
since they were contributing the money for the hall. 
They threw themselves into the work with an en- 
thusiasm born of a living faith. A Sunday School 
was started in the hall and Mr. Reed began preach- 
ing every Sunday night from the steps of the monu- 
ment in the center of the Plaza. While he was 
preaching the native converts would circulate among 
the crowd distributing leaflets and giving personal 
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invitations to the people to come to the hall where 
the indoor service was to be held. 

From the first the venture was a success. There 
was a ready response to the invitation to the indoor 
service. Ninety-eight seats had been provided, but 
these proved insufficient and the seating capacity 
was increased until one hundred and seventy per- 
sons could be accommodated. Constant additions 
were made to the number of believers and the 
weekly Monday night enquiry meeting for those 
wishing to become Christians became a regular in- 
stitution. 

A few years ago the Foreign Missionary Boards 
of the American churches, in assuming responsibility 
for the evangelization of South America, requested 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance to undertake 
the occupation of Ecuador. While the Alliance had 
_ been supporting a few missionaries in Ecuador for 
a number of years, it had never attempted to occupy 
the whole field. As a result of the visit of Dr. 
Turnbull, Secretary of the Board, Mr. Reed decided 
to connect himself with that organization and later 
was made superintendent of the work in Ecuador 
(1922). Shortly after this he took a well-earned 
furlough, having been twenty-three years on the 
field without rest or change. 

The Rev. Paul Young came to Guayaquil from 
the Province of Manavi to take charge of the work 
during Mr. Reed’s absence. Mr. Reed’s advice to 
the native converts on leaving for his furlough was 
something as follows: 
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“I want you all to take hold and help Mr. Young 
just as you would me if I were here. He will prob- 


ably do some things differently from the way Ido __ 


them. He may believe differently on some points. 
I don’t want to hear anything about this either in 
your letters to me, or after I return. You will be 
loyal to me in following his leadership in winning 
souls while I am away.”’ The Church rallied en- 
thusiastically around their new leader and the work 
continued without a break. 

The writer visited Guayaquil while Mr. Reed was 
absent. I found Mr. Young ill with malaria. I had 
arrived just in time to take charge of the services 
for the week. The first Sunday evening the subject 
was “the Kingdom of God.” At the close of the 
service when asked if any present would like to 
entér the Kingdom, fifteen men and women rose to 
their feet. Ten of these were present at the inquiry 
meeting on Monday night, and the questions they 
asked showed an intelligent grasp of the teachings 
they had been receiving—of repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour 
from sin. 

When Mr. Reed returned after a year’s absence 
he felt the time had come to start a Sunday morning 
preaching service especially calculated for the build- 
ing up of believers. While he was away the con- 
gregation had outgrown the first hall and had moved 
into another. This also they have since outgrown 
and a larger place has been rented. The Sunday 
morning service is preceded by open-air preaching 
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at the market. It is well attended, and more than 
three hundred are present every Sunday evening— 
quite a contrast to the less than a score of six 
years ago. 

Mr. Reed’s preaching is not denunciatory. He 
never condemns unmarried couples for continuing, 
according to a common custom, to live together 
after they begin attending the services, but leaves 
the matter entirely to their own consciences. It is 
not long before such couples either marry or sepa- 
rate, as they come under the influence of Gospel 
teachings. Neither does he condemn the images 
and pictures which the people have in their homes 
for superstitious worship. In time these disappear. 
One family recently hesitated for some time before 
taking down and destroying these images so long’ 
held in veneration. Finally they decided to burn 
one and if nothing happened they would burn the 
rest. When the images had all been destroyed the 
fear of them also vanished. Romanism is not de- 
nounced and is seldom referred to. It was inter- 
esting to me to find, however, that when the ques- 
tion was asked Mr. Reed’s Bible class as to what 
moralizing influence came from that organization, 
the members were unanimous in the testimony that 
Rome had no wholesome moral influence in Ecua- 
dor. 

Mr. Reed believes in letting the Lord have His 
way in each meeting. He has no fixed form of serv- 
ice, and occasionally the sermon will be followed by 
an experience meeting. 
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“Now, let us have a little time of testimony,” said 
he after a sermon, “May we not hear from some 
who have never confessed Christ before?” Several 
arose without urging. 

One old woman told of having been very devoted 
to the worship of images, but she was a great drunk- 
ard. The habit had complete control of her. She 
could not resist the thirst as long as she had any 
money with which to purchase rum. One day she 
was handed a leaflet and given an invitation to the 
meeting. She came out of curiosity and was told 
of a Christ who saved from sin in this life. The 
Good News gripped her and she left the hall entirely 
forgetting to take with her the half bottle of rum 
she had brought. But she had taken her last drink. 
Jesus had delivered her. She was now happy and 
wanted to tell about it. 

Another, a young woman with strong features, 
the wife of one of the active church members, told 
how she had hated her husband after he became a 
Christian, how she hated life and was disgusted 
with herself for ever having been persuaded to 
marry such aman. Before his conversion they had 
lived together without the ceremonial sanction. One 
could see that her hatred had been real and bitter, 
for the signs were still on her face, and the firmly 
set lower jaw showed how strong the emotion could 
become in such a character. 

“My hatred,” she declared, “extended even to 
the children and I began to wish I might kill both 
him and them. Then,” she continued, ‘fone day a 
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short time ago, as I was working in the kitchen, 
God spoke to me. I saw what a sinner I was and 
asked Him to save me. I have been happy ever 
since; my soul is filled with peace and rest where 
before was anger, hatred and resentment; and I 
want you to pray for me that I may be a faithfut 
follower of the Master.” 

Mr. Reed then made an appeal to the unsaved 
based on the testimony of these two women as to 
the power of the love of Christ. 

Immediately after the morning service a number 
of the church members supply themselves with 
tracts for distribution throughout the city. Some 
start from the Hall going in different directions, 
distributing as they go. Others go to distant parts 
of the city to cover the section assigned them. In 
this way six thousand tracts are used each week. 
These are mostly printed in Guayaquil and the 
church pays the printing bill. The people have come 
to look for these leaflets and they already call 
them “‘the little Sunday paper.”’ It is good to see a 
couple of lady members of the congregation taking 
the Main Avenue on their way home from church 
giving out tracts as they go. They enter the hotel 
corridors and cafes and are received with respect 
by all. Ladies send children and servants across 
the street in pursuit of the distributors to secure 
their copy of the “Periodiquito del Domingo” be- 
fore they are all disposed of. Other workers visit 
the jails and barracks, police quarters, and isolated 
sections of the city. 
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Gone is the indifference of the past. When Pro- 
fessor Reed, formerly of Guayaquil College, has 
something to say, the thinking people of the city 
know that it is worth listening to and they are will- 
ing to read what he writes or what he thinks is 
worth circulating. The Protestant Church of 
Guayaquil is now recognized as a serious organi- 
zation. It is well known throughout the city that 
membership in the Protestant Church implies a 
standard of character not to be found elsewhere. 
Converts, members of the church, are in demand 
when employers wish people of dependable char- 
acter. To such an extent is this the case that young 
men occasionally come to Mr. Reed and ask him 
what they must do to join the Church. To such 
enquirers he answers, “I do not know what you will 
have to do. Come to the service regularly and we 
will know when you are ready.” 

The foundation of the present work was undoubt- 
edly laid during the eight years in which Mr. Reed 
was earning his living and holding services in his 
home. He then acquired a personal touch with all 
classes of Society which led people to have con- 
fidence in his sincerity and to look to him as a spirit- 
ual leader. From the first, also, there has been a 
small group of spiritually minded people who con- 
tinued to meet at the services in the home. One 
converted Peruvian family from the Methodist 
work in that country, a Protestant carpenter, also 
converted in Peru, another couple, a result of the 
testimony of Rev. Francisco Penzotti on one of his 
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visits to Ecuador, and a mother who, with her son, 
now a medical student, was early converted, are 
among those who were faithful during the years of 
waiting. 

The crisis in the work was passed when Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed chose to remain in Guayaquil rather than 
take the easier path. Now they are the happy lead- 
ers of an aggressive band of Christian converts 
saved from lives of sin and vice, who are devoting 
themselves to the salvation of their fellow men. 

The spirit of aggressiveness and independence 
has been fostered from the first. The church is 
paying its own rent and has started accumulating a 
fund toward the purchase of a site for a building. 
Many give whole days of volunteer service in the 
distribution of Gospels and other literature and in 
helping in evangelistic Bible-distributing campaigns 
in the surrounding country. They have set aside a 
man and wife of their number to go as their rep- 
resentatives to the Indians of the Amazon Valley 
and have already assumed the support of this couple 
while they are preparing for the work. 

Mr. Reed labors upon the assumption that Ecua- 
dor will never be evangelized by outsiders and there- 
fore it is his main duty to encourage and cultivate 
the evangelistic impulses of those who have gathered 
around him and to develop in them the right spirit 
and attitude towards their fellow men, as well as 
independence of thought and of decision on moral 
questions and in church activities. He has there- 
fore striven to develop originality. 
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There is a freshness, an originality and a spon- 
taneousness in the testimony of these young converts 
that convince the visitor that God Himself is work- 
ing and that he is simply using Mr. Reed and his 
fellow-laborers as instruments in heading up the 
response to His call to service. 


III 
THE WORKERS’ MEETING 


HE Monday evening enquirers’ service is at- 

tended not only by seekers but by church 

members who come to pray with, and for 
those who are seeking salvation; and some of the 
latter are always present. The hundred and fifty 
to two hundred people at the mid-week prayer 
meeting would gladden the heart of many a pastor 
in the homeland by their earnestness and spontane- 
ity. However, the most interesting of all the serv- 
ices of the week is perhaps the workers’ meeting on 
Friday nights. This is a gathering for prayer and 
for the recounting of the personal experiences of 
the converts in their many activities—Scripture and 
tract distribution, visiting of jail and barracks, hold- 
ing of cottage prayer meetings and Sunday Schools, 
visiting the sick and the like. ‘They also tell of 
private conversations held with individuals. De- 
feats as well as victories are reported. No one can 
listen to the testimonies given by these radiant work- 
ers without realizing that they have truly passed 
from death unto life. 

At this meeting hearts are opened to sympathetic 
fellow-workers, and words of counsel are given by 
the pastor. At the first of these services that I at- 
tended one man said: 
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“My worst fight is in the home. My own people 
do not believe. Won’t you pray for them?” ‘The 
very next week a sister came with him to church 
and standing by his side told of how she had come 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as her personal 
Saviour. 

Before the opening of the service one is impressed 
by the number of people engaged in reading their 
Bibles. Many carry Bibles with them constantly 
and one frequently recognizes a church member on 
the street by seeing a small Bible in his pocket. The 
workers’ meeting is opened by a short period of 
silent prayer, after which Mr. Reed prays aloud. 
When the Bible reading is announced many open to 
the place, the chapter chosen is that containing the 
promise that God’s Word shall not return unto Him 
void. ; 

“This has been proven over and over again,” says 
Mr. Reed. “Our business is to sow the Word. This 
is the work in which we are engaged. It is our 
object in life.” Some one is then appointed to see 
that no speaker takes more than his allotted time. 

First, a mechanic, Cortez by name, spoke of the 
work of the previous Sunday. This included a visit 
to the jail, where one prisoner professed to accept 
Christ, another became interested in the Gospel mes- 
sage and has aroused a like interest in his family. 
He also told of a visit to the soldiers’ barracks where 
he was kindly received by the officers and given an 
opportunity to read the story of the Prodigal Son 
to the military band assembled for practice. Cortez 
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told also of putting up Scripture wall texts in the 
barracks and jail and how the officials allowed these 
to remain from week to week. 


“You cannot use your Bible much because it al- 
ways looks new,” remarked a worker to Senor Cor- 
tez, one day. Cortez then explained that he marked 
striking and helpful texts throughout his Bible. 

“When I begin to talk to people about the Gos- 
pel,’ said he “I refer to these marked texts and let 
them read them for themselves from my Bible. If 
their interest is sufficiently aroused they want to buy 
a Bible and wish also to be able to find these same 
texts readily, so I sell them the one I have and buy 
another which I mark in the same way. This is 
why my Bible is always new.” 

Senor Cortez is resourceful in making opportuni- 
ties to speak of his faith. Returning from his work 
by ferryboat one day, Cortez overheard two priests 
in conversation telling how a former conservative 
president of Ecuador, Garcia Moreno, was about to 
be canonized for the miracles he had been perform- 
ing since his death. Cortez did not say anything at 
the time; the subject seemed to be a matter of pri- 
vate conversation in which he did not care to in- 
terfere. The more he thought about it, however, 
the more it seemed to him that he was losing an 
opportunity to give his testimony. When the 
priests left the ferry he followed them and asked to 
be allowed to carry their valises. Since Cortez was 
dressed in his working clothes, they very naturally 
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took him for a peon and handed him their baggage 
to carry to the hotel. 

Assuming the attitude of an inquirer, Cortez re- 
ferred to the conversation which he had overheard 
about the canonizing of Moreno. 

“Yes,” replied one of the priests. ‘Moreno is 
going to be canonized. He has become a great saint 
and is performing many miracles.” 

“But if I remember correctly,” replied Cortez, 
“the apostles performed all their miracles while they 
were alive on earth.” 

“You are a clever man,” replied one of the 
priests, “come in and let us have a talk. You must 
be a Protestant and you do not honor the saints.” 

Always ready, Cortez turned to the command- 
ment which forbids the worship of images. 

“True,” answered the priest, “but how about 
Mary? ‘The Bible says, “The woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head.’ ” 

“T think you are mistaken,” replied Cortez, and 
turning to the verse showed that it was the “seed” 
and not the “woman” who should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. Our brother then went his way feeling 
that the Lord had aided him in giving his testimony. 

There were reports from the four Sunday Schools 
being conducted by the members of the church. In 
the largest the attendance was a hundred and forty- 
two, and in the smallest, twenty-six. For some, 
these Sunday Schools are the only Protestant serv- 
ices they ever attend. 

The greater number of the testimonies, however, 
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were in connection with the distribution of litera- 
ture—tracts, gospels and leaflets, of which the 
Guayaquil church buys or prints, and circulates, 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand annually. 
One man who had distributed five hundred copies 
during the week told of several interesting conver- 
sations with people whom he had met. Two or 
three told how their work had led to interviews with 
priests. One told of victory over the fear of men 
and how God had given him courage to speak to 
them of their spiritual welfare. 

Sr. Martinez, a mechanic and an amateur musi- 
cian who before his conversion used to play for 
questionable entertainments told, of meeting a for- 
mer companion, a dancing girl, with her mother. 
The girl wept as he told them of his own conver- 
sion and he was able to pray with them before leav- 
‘ing. He requested the prayers of the gathering for 
the conversion of the mother and daughter. Might 
it not be his special mission and his great privilege 
to lead them to Christ? 

Another young man told of how God was an- 
swering prayer by giving him faith, hope and a love 
for others that impelled him to tell the story. He 
also reported that a brother and sister living in the 
country had recently been converted, and told of his 
employer asking about his religion and expressing 
a wish that he might have his faith. 

One happy-faced woman dressed in white told of 
her experience in visiting homes with the Bible. 
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A dear old lady told of a blessing she had received 
while distributing leaflets. ; 

One who told of his work in the railroad station 
is a humble street peddler who takes it upon himself 
to cross the river to the railway terminal in Duran 
to offer the Bible and other literature to the travelers 
met there. A peasant who had purchased a Bible 
came to return it saying that a priest of his ac- 
quaintance on the train had just informed him that 
it was a Protestant Bible, a bad book and full of 
errors and lies, 

“Let us go together to see the priest,” said our 
friend. 

With the utmost courtesy the worker said to the 
priest : 

“Sir, I have sold this man a Bible because I be- 
lieve it to be the Word of God. I am ignorant and 
not educated as you are. Will you please show me 
some of the bad things that you say are in it and 
wherein it is wrong and false?” 

The priest found some excuse for not attempting 
to do this, with the result that the man kept the 
Bible, and the sympathies of the people in the car 
were won for the colporter. This worker always 
wraps up a copy of a tract in every package of goods 
he sells and thereby sends many a silent message to 
places that would not otherwise be reached. 

A traveling cobler by trade and a teacher by pro- 
fession was converted in 1916 as a result of hearing 
the message from a missionary who was distributing 
Bibles and preaching on the streets. He immedi- 
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ately added tracts and Gospels to his own traveling 
outfit. While mending the shoes of a family he be- 
gins to talk about Jesus. At the same time for a 
consideration he will remain to teach any member 
of the family who cannot read. Especially is he 
glad of the opportunity to teach the children in 
homes where the parents are not opposed to the 
Gospel and will allow him to teach a short Protes- 
tant catechism and the story of the Cross. In this 
way the Good News has been proclaimed on many 
an isolated plantation and friends have been made 
for the cause. 

At one workers’ meeting a young man by the 
name of Villaroel told of failure to gain access to 
one of the jails. Though very sincere in his efforts 
to do good, this brother is somewhat noted for his 
bluntness and lack of tact. After his testimony Mr. 
Reed led in prayer that the door might be opened to 
this jail and that Villaroel might be given tact and 
wisdom to present the cause of his Master in an ac- 
ceptable manner. The next week there was a note 
of victory in this worker’s testimony. He had been 
able to approach the prison official in such a way 
that he was allowed to enter and distribute his tracts. 

Returning home that day Villaroel was deliber- 
ately insulted because he was an evangelical Chris- 
tian but no anger rose in his heart. He stopped to 
explain to the party villifying him why he was not 
ashamed to be known as a Christian. 

With tears in his eyes Villaroel closed his testi- 
mony with the following statement : 
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“I know that I am making spiritual progress and 
that God is doing a work in my heart. But with 
this I detect a great danger. I have the defect of 
being proud. I realize that the work I am able to do 
is not because of any merit of my own. There is a 
tendency in me to feel that it is. I want you all 
to pray that I may be kept humble. May we not all 
stand, and will some one lead in prayer for me?” 

The audience then stood while the requested peti- 
tion was offered and thanks rendered the Father for 
having heard the prayer of the week before. 

Manuel Orbe, the substitute Sunday-school su- 
perintendent, was born in the mountain state of 
Imbabura. His father was a drunkard and young 
Orbe left home embittered at the world in general. 
He obtained employment in Guayaquil. His prog- 
ress was rapid and he became a trusted employee. 
Hearing the Gospel preached in the market place 
one Sunday morning he came with others to make 
fun of the street preaching and then followed to the 
hall. His heart was touched and he returned at 
night. His serious face attracted the missionary 
and he gave the young man a personal invitation to 
Christ. Manuel needed no urging to accept the 
Saviour. Sad, disappointed and embittered against 
the world until that time, Orbe has been, ever since, 
a happy and smiling Christian. He has a splendid 
reputation as a mechanic, and as a Christian. He is 
a trusted employee of a firm of importers of ma- 
chinery and he sets this up in various parts of the 
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country. He always carries literature with him and 
on his return invariably has some interesting ac- 
count of interviews on the subject of salvation and 
descriptions of his use of the Bible in the personal 
talks with persons he has met. Thus the weekly 
workers’ meeting has come to be an intensely inter- 
esting and practical class in personal evangelism. 

After more than an hour passed in relating ex- 
periences in town and country, street and home, on 
railroad and ferry, in jail and barracks, store and 
shipyard, there follows a period devoted to short 
prayers of thanksgiving, praise and supplication. 
Thanksgiving for what has been accomplished, and 
supplication for the salvation of others, especially 
for those who had been approached during the week, 
and prayers for more love, tact, skill, and power in 
presenting the message. 

All too soon the hour for dismissal arrives and 
we find that the time has all been taken up with 
animated testimony and fervent prayer. Follow- 
ing the benediction there is no haste to leave, but 
with handshaking and words of cheer, sympathy 
and encouragement, the happy, earnest gathering 
disperses, 


IV 
LIKE UNTO LEAVEN 


66 HO is that happy looking couple getting 
a supply of books?” I asked after the 


morning service in Guayaquil. 

“They are recent converts,” is the reply. “They 
used to live in the city. The woman began attend- 
ing the services about four years ago. She tried 
to hide her coming from the man with whom she 
was living, because he used to beat her when he 
learned that she had been attending a Protestant 
service. After a long spiritual struggle she de- 
cided ror Christ. Realizing that she could not be 
a Christian and continue to live in a condition of 
concubinage she told the man that she must leave 
him. 

“He had really loved her before she was con- 
verted and the change in her character but increased 
his affection and respect. He decided to go to a 
Protestant service himself and see what it was that 
had caused the change, and he, too, was converted. 
The couple are now married. They are no longer 
living in Guayaquil; he runs a little store on a plan- 
tation in a section of the coast country that has 
never been visited by a missionary. He buys and 
keeps on sale quantities of Bibles that he is con- 
stantly recommending to his customers. Whenever 
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he comes to town to make purchases of merchan- 
dise he improves the opportunity to bring his wife 
and attend the services. At the same time they re- 
plenish their stock of evangelical literature.” 

“And the young man giving money to the Treas- 
urer, who is he?” 

“Qh, he is from Yaguachi on the railroad to Quito. 
In 1923 some laborers from a railroad gang work- 
ing near Yagauchi visited Guayaquil, and their curi- 
osity led them to attend a Protestant service. They 
were so interested in the message that they prevailed 
upon Mr. Young to go out and preach to them at 
the camp. They came for him on a hand car and 
brought him back to the ferry after the service. It 
was nearly morning when they reached camp again. 
Three of the men, however, were converted and al- 
though the missionaries have not been able to con- 
tinue visiting Yaguachi, these converts have re- 
mained faithful and come to-the services whenever 
they are in the city. 

This man had promised two sucres a week to- 
ward the work of the church but he was unemployed 
for a time and is now paying six sucres a week until 
he catches up with back payments. Many of the 
members look upon their subscriptions to the church 
activities as a sacred obligation to be made up if 
they fall behind for lack of ability to pay at the 
appointed time. This young man is also very zeal- 
ous in the circulation of Christian literature. His 
favorite book is a sermon, ‘The Way to God,” by 
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D. L. Moody, translated into Spanish. He uses 
many copies in his personal work for others. 

Further along the railroad, beyond Yaguachi, 
passing through country that was formerly covered 
with beautiful cocoa plantations but which now 
since the failure of the cacao the planters are rap- 
idly turning into pasture land, banana, rice and 
sugar fields, we come to the town of Milagro. Here 
a Christian station master and his family form the 
nucleus of a mission congregation. 

We pass the intervening towns and proceed to 
the elevated interior. The railroad, by a remark- 
able feat of engineering overcoming obstacles that 
had at first seemed insurmountable, takes us rapidly 
up over the rim of the mountain barrier and onto the 
broken tableland into the Indian country of Ecua- 
dor. 

Here the two main ranges of the Andes run 
rather closely together and mountain knots divide 
the elevated land between them into a series of bowl- 
shaped valleys. The road leading through these 
elevated basins has well been called Volcano Ave- 
nue, since it passes among the “most imposing col- 
lection of active and extinct volcanoes on earth.” 
One is simply carried away in contemplation of the 
rounded mountain masses forming the rims of these 
densely populated bowl-like depressions whose sky- 
lines are punctuated by many a dazzling snow-white 
summit. 

At Riobamba, where we spend the night at the 
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end of the day’s run, are to be seen five mountain 
giants whose heads towering above the snow-line 
send their cold breath through the starry night into 
the valley below. 

Here we distinctly realize that we have reached 
the great throbbing artery of the Indian life of 
South America, where, groveling in the throes of a 
degrading serfdom, their labor and their vices ex- 
ploited, human beings condemned to drudgery are 
denied the life star of hope. The rest of the jour- 
ney to the Colombian border will be through this 
glorious mountain scenery, but ever in sight of such 
human abasement as causes the mind to revolt, the 
soul to yearn with pity and the heart to cry out: 

“Lord, how long?” 


Even in this mountain section, however, the leaven 
of the Gospel is penetrating, reaching first those of 
mixed race, the laboring and artisan class, as dis- 
tinguished from the rich on the one hand and the 
burden-bearing Indian on the other. 


Here in Riobamba are two sisters, poor seam- 
stresses, converted many years ago. In spite of many 
petty annoyances as well as of much active perse- 
cution they have remained faithful. The last time 
the Secretary of the American Bible Society stopped 
in Riobamba he called and prayed with these humble 
women, ‘The elder sister brought out an old and 
badly worn Spanish Bible to be read in the evening 
worship. The Bible Society has since then sent her 
a new one with large print. 
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The following day we proceed to Ambato, pass- 
ing on the way the Indian railroad station of Mocha 
which has the distinction of being perhaps the only 
place in the world where one can always depend on 
securing a lunch of guinea pig which the women 
bring for sale on heaping platters, roasted brown 
and crisp. At Ambato there is a large Indian mar- 
ket. Here is where travelers leave the train to make 
the trip to the Amazon Valley, starting off down 
the Pastazo River, then crossing to the Napo. 

The great variety of fruits brought in by the In- 
dians to the weekly market is surprising. Here the 
products of all the zones are met with in bewilder- 
ing variety throughout the year. Ice from the 
mountain glaciers is sold side by side with straw- 
berries, apples and peaches of the Temperate Zone, 
and bananas, pineapples, oranges, and other tropi- 
cal fruits. The climate being determined by the 
altitude, the surrounding country is either enjoying 
perpetual winter, spring or summer according to the 
distance above sea level. 

A near-by town on the way to the interior tropic 
valley is Pelileo where lives an ex-convict, a strap- 
ping giant who spent sixteen years in the peniten- 
tiary in Quito for killing, while intoxicated, a child 
with a blow intended for his wife. He was con- 
verted in the prison where he spent much time in 
Bible study and in reading the literature loaned him 
by the missionaries. Discharged from prison he 
found that he had been defrauded of all his land 
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and he was obliged to begin life over again with 
only the trade that had been taught him in the peni- 
tentiary. He has maintained a Christian attitude 
toward his fellows, knows in whom he has believed, 
and why, and is giving a splendid testimony to the 
power of the Gospel to save and to keep. 

Quito, the capital, is reached at the end of the 
second day from the coast. Here lived and worked 
Mr. Polk. He died without seeing much result from 
his labor. In 1919 I saw a letter from him in 
which, speaking of the work in Quito, he said there 
was nothing to show for it, because the one person 
whom the missionaries had thought was converted 
had made her confession to the priest before she 
died. Mr. Polk has passed on, but his influence still 
remains in the Ecuadorian Capital and already there 
is here a small group holding their own and growing 
slowly in numbers under the pastorate of Sr. Diaz. 

One of the regular attendants at the services in 
Quito is a refined society woman. Her favorite 
brother was assassinated by political enemies some 
years ago and she has not yet been able to forgive 
the assassins. She is praying for grace to do so. She 
became an enquirer as a result of a tract that came 
into her hands. Although she does not feel herself 
as yet a fit candidate for baptism she has suffered 
much social ostracism for her Protestant affiliation. 

Another recent convert in Quito is Sra. R ‘ 
the wife of a writer, and professor in the Univer- 
sity. She heard the street-preaching near the mar- 
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ket and came to the pastor’s home to enquire more 
about the religion of the Bible. Sr. Diaz intro- 
duced her to Mrs. Crisman and Mrs. Simmonds, 
who were in Quito at the time. They found her to 
be a hungry soul and an earnest enquirer of the 
way of salvation. The kind and loving tone of the 
message as given on the streets of Quito at a time 
when enemies were bitterly opposing and circulating 
slanderous reports regarding the Protestant workers 
had attracted this woman. The missionary ladies 
prayed with her and she, then and there, was given 
the faith to accept Christ as her Saviour. 


Sra. R *s husband was angry at her reli- 
gious stand and left her, going to the Coast where 
he secured employment. Her mother and sisters 
then kidnapped her children and caused her to be 
arrested as a person unfit to be in possession of 
them. When she told her story to the chief of 
police, that official discharged her from custody and 
promised to take under advisement the matter of 
returning the children and to let her know his de- 
cision the following day. 


Before the hour appointed Sra. R came to 
the Mission home and requested prayer that God 
would influence the mind of the police official. 
When she arrived at his office he told her that he 
had decided that she was the proper person to have 
charge of the children. He then gave her police 
protection to prevent their being kidnapped again 
by other relatives who had threatened her. 
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Meanwhile the absent husband who had really 
been deeply impressed by the change in his wife be- 
fore leaving home, was brought face to face with a 
decision by the reading of a tract that he had taken 
with him in his pocket. So great was his interest in 
his first New Testament that he read it through at 
a sitting. He then returned home to Quito deter- 
mined to follow the Christ of the Book and took his 
stand beside his happy wife. 

This couple and their four children are now regu- 
lar attendants at all the services. They are very 
enthusiastic as to the value of the circulation of the 
New Testament in influencing people for the Sav- 
iour, therefore they buy and give away many. The 
wife is very active and successful in bringing new 
people under the influence of the Gospel. 

Juan Cabezas, a hopeless drunkard employed in a 
tailor shop in Quito, was a good workman but dis- 
solute. He heard a discussion regarding the Prot- 
~ estant workers in which a friend dared contend that 
they were true Christians. Juan’s curiosity was 
aroused and he decided to go and hear these much 
maligned people for himself. He was convicted 
of sin and converted. He immediately gave up 
drink and began to pay off his old debts. His shop- 
mates laughed at him and called him a fool for set- 
tling his old drinking debts. 

Soon after the conversion of Cabezas the amount 
and character of the work done in the shop began 
to improve. Upon making inquiry the proprietor 
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found that the improvement was due to the in+ 
fluence of Cabezas, who since his conversion felt 
under obligation to give a good day’s work for a 
day’s pay. His cheerful and helpful attitude com- 
municated itself to his fellow workers. The em- 
ployer inquired as to the cause of his change of at- 
titude. Cabezas told him that he was now a Chris- 
tian, had given up his bad habits and was attend- 
ing to business. 

The employer, a good Romanist, felt compelled 
to tell his Confessor that he had a Protestant work- 
ing in the shop. The Priest insisted that, to avoid 
being visited by the anathemas of the Church, he 
discharge the heretic at once. So, in spite of his 
good work and in spite of his interest in the success 
of the shop, Cabezas was discharged because the 
priest demanded it. ’ 

It was not long after Cabezas’ discharge before 
the employer found such a slump in the business 
that he decided to brave the anger of the priest and 
recall his former workman, In requesting him to 
return the employer said: 

“T want you for your influence in the shop for 
when you were there the others all did honest 
work.” So Cabezas returned to his old employ, 
called back because he was a Protestant and could 
be depended upon. One of the youngest converts 
in Ecuador, he carries on an active propaganda with 
tracts and Gospels and buys Testaments for free 
distribution. 
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There is greater tolerance in the Capital to-day. 
The people of Quito do not tear tracts in bits, spit 
on them and stamp them under foot as they used to, 
since they are coming to respect the sterling depend- 
ability of character of those who know Christ as a 
personal Saviour. 

From Quito the journey north is by horseback. 
My destination is the Indian village of Agato, two 
days’ journey farther on where Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Carlson are devoting their lives in an effort to 
make an opening for the Gospel among some of 
the most interesting Indians in Ecuador. 

One of the members of the mission willingly loans 
me a horse and I get an early start. The cold rari- 
fied air of the morning is exilerating and, in the 
suburbs of the Andean Capital, song birds like those 
of a northern clime fill the air with their sweet melo- 
dies. There are sparrows innumerable and one drab 
songster in habits and note reminds one of the robin 
red-breast of the north. The region would be tree- 
less were it not for the many and beautiful groves 
of eucalyptus trees that a farsighted economy caused 
to be planted years ago and that in sections around 
Quito have become forests of large trees that are 
now supplying the wood of the region. Nowhere 
in South America has this Australian gift to the 
world been taken such full advantage of as around 
this mountain city. 

How the birds love trees! How often in travel- 
ing over the treeless region of the Andes does one 
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come upon a few of these eucalyptus trees planted 
by some provident hand; and always, flitting in and 
out among the branches and filling the air with their 
melodies and contented chirping, an incredible num- 
ber of happy songsters, especially gratifying to see 
and hear since their scarcity has been noted on the 
treeless plateau. 

The first few hours of the trip north from Quito 
is along a spur of Pichincha, the volcano on the 
slope of which the Ecuadorian Capital is built. Then 
a canon opens up before us tremendous in extent 
and awful in its exhibition of the power that carved 
a way through these towering mountains. The path 
follows the spur above the yawning chasm for a 
time, seemingly leading higher and higher and far- 
ther and farther from the bottom of the gaping 
abyss. Then as we round a prominence, suddenly 
away below us, so far below that the men and ani- 
mals look like pigmies and the buildings like toy 
houses and the irrigated fields, pieces of patchwork 
on a quilt, appears the farm we have been told we 
must pass. 

How shall I describe the zigzag descent of the 
precipitous side of that canon. I was not confident 
enough in the surefootedness of my mount to dard 
to continue to ride. JI dismounted and walked be- 
fore leading him by the rope down a path so steep 
that there seemed actual fear that the animal might 
turn a sumersault and crush me beneath his weight. 

Arriving at the plantation, we found that this 
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spot is not the bottom of the gorge. Another thou- 
sand feet of even more precipitous descent remains 
between here and the bridge over the small rushing 
stream that God has used to carve this tremendous 
opening and to convey the waste material to the 
bottom of the distant ocean. There lies before us 
now the mountain wall to scale from the bottom 
of the ravine to a point even higher than that we 
had left in the morning. We begin a climb that 
lasts until night and through the first half of the 
following day, when, crossing the cold heights of 
“Yana urcu’ (Black Mountain) we lunch on the 
grassy slope at the halting place, “Chiri yacu” (Cold 
water) and a little later look over the valley where 
Otavalo lies at the foot of snow-capped Cotacachi. 

The bottom of the canon receives comparatively 
little rain, since the heavily laden clouds exhaust 
themselves on the colder mountain sides above. As 
we issue from the comparatively desert ravine, how- 
ever, and look at the gradual slope of the mountain 
to the top of the divide ahead, we note that dense 
clouds envelop the summit. Urging the horse to 
a gallop, we cover the comparatively level space 
ahead and reach the village of Malchingui in time 
to find shelter under the roof of the mud-walled inn 
just as the evening downpour begins. 

When the storm was past we set out over the 
slippery village street in search of food for the horse. 
Nothing was to be found but a few quarts of barley 
intended for making bread. Then because the 
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muddy water from the irrigation ditch was unfit 
to drink and the mistress of the inn had no coffee, I 
tried to find something to quench my thirst. 

This accomplished, I had returned to the lodging 
place and was sitting down to a rickety table on a 
more loosely jointed chair to partake of my eve- 
ning meal of potato and guiena pig stew with the 
feeling that, at last, I was alone where there was no 
Christian fellowship to be had and where the in- 
fluence of modern missions had not penetrated, 
when the door opened, a gust of wind nearly blew 
out the candle burning in the neck of a bottle and 
the landlady entered, followed by a native gentle- 
man. 

My visitor proved to be a retired school teacher, 
De la Torre by name. He had heard of my pres- 
ence in the village and had come to pay me a call, 
thinking that the stranger might be a missionary. 
At my invitation he shared my evening meal and 
told me the story of his conversion. 

When a young man Mr. De la Torre went to 
Quito to take an examination for the position of 
school teacher in the village in which we now were. 
While in the Capital there fell into his hands the 
parable of the Sower in tract form. He was in- 
terested in the teaching of the story and as the tract 
bore the information that the parable was from the 
Bible and that the complete Bible in Spanish could 
be secured by writing to Rev. W. E. Reed in Am- 
bato, he wrote and received by return mail the first 
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copy of the Bible that he had ever seen. Young De 
la Torre was thrilled at the thought of being in pos- 
session of the Book of God. He read it earnestly. 
There were many things he could not understand, 
but he continued to believe in the Bible as the Word 
of God and was a seeker of salvation. Finally he 
met Rev. H. G. Crisman, of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, and was led to know Jesus as his 
personal Saviour. In spite of ostracism and much 
persecution, De la Torre has continued faithful to 
the teachings of the Bible as he understands them. 
In this isolated and credulous community he has 
succeeded in bringing up a large family in the fear 
of the Lord, uncontaminated by the superstitions by 
which they are surrounded. 

By the dim light we read a passage from the Book 
and had prayer together before he left. 

The next morning my visitor called again early 
and took me to his home, where I had the privilege 
of conducting family worship. Sr. De la Torre then 
accompanied me on my way toward the summit of 
the divide and before he returned gave me detailed 
directions regarding the road. JI continued on my 
way cheered and encouraged at this new evidence 
of the efficacy of the work of the Silent Missionary. 

Since this first meeting with De la Torre and his 
family I have heard from him from other sources 
and the testimony is always the same regarding his 
faithful witnessing for the Master. 

Teofilo Sanchez was living a dissolute life in the 
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Ecuadorian Capital. He had deserted his wife and 
family, was living with another woman and drink- 
ing heavily. On one of his visits to the capital Sr. 
De la Torre gave Teofilo a tract, spoke to him of 
the Saviour and invited him to a Protestant service. 
Teofilo’s interest was aroused. He was soon con- 
verted and began to pray for his wife and children. 


When Teofilo wrote telling his wife of his con- 
version and asking her if she would be willing to 
come and live with him again, she replied that she 
could forgive his deserting her for another woman, 
but that she could not forgive him for becoming a 
Protestant. She did finally come to him in Quito, 
however, and could not help noting and being happy 
over the great change that she could plainly see had 
come over his life, but she could not be persuaded 
to attend a Protestant service, although it was not 
long before she too was converted and joined the 
little company of believers, in baptism, a year after 
her husband had taken the same step. 


From Malchingui we continue to the top of the 
divide. On one side the mountain drops away from 
the path so that the shelf on which the horse stands 
seems to lack the foundation to support us, and 
away in the distance below stretches a magnificent 
panorama of unbroken forest. This, however, is 
not our destination. Our descent is on the other 
side of the mountain into the cultivated valley of 
Otavalo, at which town we turn aside to the purely 
Indian village of: Agato. Should we proceed north 
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the next stopping place would be “Hatuntaqut” 
(The Immense Stone House). 

Hatuntaqui is the half-way station on the well- 
worn trail between Quito and the Colombian border, 
two days’ ride from either. It is a poverty stricken, 
fanactical mountain village, the home of many of 
the mule drivers who conduct their trains of moun- 
tain freight between the Ecuadorian capital and the 
northern border. 

Sr. Ponce is a tenant farmer who cultivates the 
mountain land for a share of the crop. About the 
year 1900 the son of this man visited Guayaquil and 
while there purchased from a colporteur a Bible 
which he carried home with him. The father was 
the only man in the family who could read and he 
was very proud of the Book, which was printed in 
large type. Sr. Ponce used to gather his family 
about him evenings and read to them by the light of 
acandle. In the confessional one day the local priest 
elicited from Sra. Ponce the fact that there was a 
Bible in the home, and he commanded her to se- 
cretly remove it from the house and bring it to him. 
This she did, and the priest gathered a crowd of fol- 
lowers and publicly burned the pestiferous book. 
Greatly incensed as were father and sons at this act, 
they could do nothing but submit to the outrage. 
They did not know where another Bible could be 
secured. 

When Rev. Howard Craigan arrived in the Indian 
village of Agato eighteen years later, one of the 
sons, hearing of the Protestant missionary, made the 
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journey on foot from Hatuntaqui in order to inquire 
where another Bible might be secured. We who 
have had the Bible all our lives can hardly imagine 
the joy of these people on receiving another copy 
from Mr. Craigan, nor can we appreciate the soul 
hunger with which they applied themselves again 
to reading and absorbing the teachings of the won- 
derful Book. This Bible, together with the instruc- 
tion received from Mr. Craigan and others whom 
they occasionally met on their trips to the capital, 
was the means of the conversion of the whole 
family. 

The Ponces have endured much persecution, espe- 
cially the brother Paul who was the last converted. 
One day an urgent message was sent Paul to come 
to the home of an aunt and, as he entered the house, 
a company of fanatics led by one of his cousins 
who had been lying in wait for him in the rear, 
entered by another door. 

“Here is the Protestant heretic,” cried the cousin 
pulling a revolver. “Shoot him like the dog he is.” 
“All right, shoot,” said Paul, baring his breast. 

“T am not afraid to die.”’ 

Both the cousin and the crowd were taken back 
by this fearless attitude. Paul then began to tell 
them what the Saviour’s love had done for him. He 
had memorized many verses of Scripture, as well as 
almost all of two sermons from a book he had read, 
and he quoted from these while he sent for the 
Bible which he then read in support of the state- 
ments he made. ‘The would-be assassins, com- 
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pletely cowed, remained throughout listening in- 
tently, and dispersed without offering him any vio- 
lence. 

Later Paul was arrested and publicly whipped for 
distributing portions of the Bible. When the news 
came to Quito the police commissioner, Dr. Tru- 
jillo, an old-time friend and defender of religious 
liberty, sent a rebuke to the governor of the prov- 
ince for allowing such an outrage to be perpetrated 
within his jurisdiction. In his message Dr. Tru- 
jillo declared he would defend, with the army if 
necessary, the religious liberty of the citizens of 
Ecuador. The Christian family has since gone un- 
molested. ‘Thus the quiet, penetrating influence of 
the teaching of the Printed Word is the most potent 
influence in Ecuador to-day. 


V 


WITH THE BIBLE ALONG ECUADOR’S 
WATERWAYS 


On THE RIvER DAULE 


OTHING better than getting out among the 
N people to help one learn the language, and 
no better way of getting to know them and 
their customs than by going out among them with 
the Bible, is the opinion of Mr. Larson, who, ac- 
companied by three members of the Guayaquil 
church, recently led a Bible-selling campaign along 
the River Daule. After an impressive dedication 
service held in the hall the evening before, the party 
started out by gasoline launch up the Daule, an im- 
portant tributary of the Guayas, taking with them 
a stereopticon and views illustrating the Life of 
Christ, besides several boxes of Bibles and religious 
publications, 

Toward the close of the first day they reached the 
town of Daule, the most important place on the 
river. Here they were cordially received by the 
officials, who recognized their permit to hold open 
air services. The following three days were spent 
in a house-to-house canvass, during which the books 
were offered for sale in every home and tracts were 
distributed to all who would receive them. At 
night illustrated open air services were held in the 
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Plaza. The pictures attracted great attention. The 
first evening five hundred people were present and 
the last night more than a thousand attended, listen- 
ing intently till the workers were wearied with talk- 
ing. 

The fifth day they continued their journey by 
launch to Colimes at the head of dry season naviga- 
tion. Here two of the brethren remained with the 
lantern while the others, engaging a man to accom- 
pany them with a dugout canoe, started down the 
river. One of the men followed the trail on either 
side, while the canoe remained in midstream carry- 
ing the extra books and baggage, the boatman ever 
ready to answer the call from either bank. 

After two days spent in Colimes, holding services 
and making a house-to-house canvass of the vicinity, 
the colporteurs who had remained behind engaged 
another canoe to take them down to the next center. 
‘They caught up with and passed the two who were 
canvassing the houses on the river banks and pro- 
ceeded to the town of Santa Lucia. Here three 
services were held and the same interest was mani- 
fested as at the other places. 

At one plantation where they spent the night the 
manager was a Syrian, who had his own Arabic 
Bible, as well as one in Spanish that he had bought 
for his wife in Guayaquil. The colporteurs offered 
to show the pictures at his plantation in the evening 
and he sent out to inform all his neighbors and em- 
ployees of the lecture on the Life of Christ at his 
place that night. He introduced the subject by say- 
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ing that this was not an ordinary show, but a serious 
matter, that the subject of the evening was to be the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, the Son of God. After 
the service the planter invited all to partake of re- 
freshment before separating. Bread and coffee had 
been prepared for the eighty persons present at the 
service. 

This gathering of employer, employees and neigh- 
bors was a very pleasant one. The planter made a 
little speech in which he thanked the colporteurs for 
the interesting and profitable evening, saying he was 
sure all would profit by what they had seen and 
heard. 

“T have not been on very good terms with this 
gentleman,” he declared, indicating a neighbor pres- 
ent, “but I am thankful to see that he bears me no 
ill-will since he has taken coffee under my roof. 
The same is true of Sra. —————,” pointing to a 
woman. ‘We have had some little misunderstanding, 
but with God’s help we will settle our differences 
like Christians in the future.” The gathering then 
dispersed with many expressions of gratitude and 
good will. The colporteurs returned to Guayaquil 
very happy indeed for their experiences with the 
Bible. 

One of the men who accompanied Mr. Larson on 
this trip was a recent convert. Martinez, out of 
work and in a despondent mood, heard Mr. Reed 
preach in the Centenary Plaza. He followed to the 
hall and when the invitation was given was the 
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first on his feet to indicate by rising that he wished 
to become a follower of the Lord Jesus. 

Giving his testimony at the workers’ meeting fol- 
lowing the Bible-selling trip he said: “This has 
been the happiest experience of my life. All the 
way up on the boat I realized that I was going to 
the section where my own mother was born and I 
felt like shouting aloud: ‘Fellow citizens, come and 
hear, I have joyful news for you. I come bringing 
the Book that shows the way of Salvation.’ 

“When Brother Cardenas and I started down the 
river the noon hour arrived and I had not thought 
of food until a gentleman with whom I was talking 
invited me to eat with him. 

“The first day I called at nineteen houses. In all 
but one of these I was able to sell some part of the 
Word of God. Out of forty houses that I found on 
the river bank the following day, at only three did 
I fail to sell something. At one place the lady asked 
me to come in where the family were. When I sat 
down she said to me: 

““T can’t buy a book, I have no money. Won't 
you talk to us?’ This gave me an opportunity to 
tell what God had done for me. 

“*You are to be congratulated,’ said the woman 
when I had given my testimony, ‘You have found 
the true religion.’ One of the family then prepared 
a lemonade for me and the mother brought some 
eggs that she insisted on my accepting. She was 
very happy when I gave her an illustrated booklet of 
chosen Scripture texts. 
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“Shortly after leaving Santa Lucia I came to the 
house of one Don Pedro Cruz. 

*“*What do you want?’ said he as he met me on 
the path. 

“IT am selling Bibles.’ 

“Then you may go right back!’ he said, drawing 
his machete. 

““T will not advance against your machete, 
neither will I go back. What have you against us? 

“Don Pedro then began to tell of the outrageous 
things he had heard we were teaching. I opened my 
Bible and read to him what the Book said and what 
we believed on those particular points. He returned 
his machete to its sheath and apologized for his at- 
titude, although he did not buy a book. 

“T tramped down the river all that day and sold 
nothing until night, when the woman of the last 
house at which I called bought a twenty-cent Testa- 
ment. 

“The second day out from Santa Lucia was more 
successful than the first. Out of twenty-nine houses 
visited at only one did I fail to sell something. 

“At the village of Limonal I found several people 
who had the Bible in their homes. A police official 
here told me that his mother had taught him to read 
from the Bible. He had memorized many verses, 
but, said he, ‘I have not continued to follow in my 
mother’s teaching.’ 

“At noon that day the teacher of the country 
school insisted that I have lunch with her family 
and while eating I was able to talk with them about 
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the Gospel. At one place I found a man sitting in 
his doorway reading a Bible that he had secured 
many years ago. 

“I have been very happy throughout the trip. I 
have greatly enjoyed sleeping on the canoe at night. 
It was so quiet out there on the river and the air 
was so pure and refreshing. We slept wherever 
night overtook us and did not have to think about 
food at all, because this was provided free of charge 
by the people on whom we called along the way. 
All were more than pleased to have us partake of 
their hospitality. How thankful I am to God and 
to the American Bible Society for the opportunity 
of putting in these days of service for Him.” 

Manuel Mejia, another of the companions of Mr. 
Larson, was born in Cuenca, capital of the Prov- 
ince of Azuay. Abandoned by his mother when a 
babe and neglected by his father, Manuel was given 
no clothing until he was old enough to be ashamed 
to be seen running around naked. 

In early childhood Manuel ran away to Guaya- 
quil to look for his mother, whom he found there 
living with another man. She recognized him and 
took him in. ‘The first real happiness he had ever 
experienced up to that time was when he was al- 
lowed to sleep on the floor in his mother’s home and 
bring to her his meager wage. Until his conversion 
this was the only bright spot in his memory. The 
man with whom his mother was living became jeal- 
ous of her interest in Manuel and put him out on 
the street. This nearly broke his heart, but he con- 
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tinued working in the menial position which he had 
secured in the home of the leading druggist in 
Guayaquil. 

Manuel learned to read, applied himself to busi- 
ness, and later became a dependable employee in 
the drug store. He began to attend the mission 
services in company with Pepita Castillo, a girl in 
the employ of the druggist’s family. Pepita was 
converted, talked to Manuel about the Saviour and 
brought him to Sunday school. The missionaries 
thought at first that it was simply his interest in 
Pepita that caused Manuel to attend the services; 
but the message of Christ’s love won his heart. He 
was soon converted and began taking an active part 
in winning others. 

Manuel developed rapidly in spiritual knowledge 
and power. Comparatively ignorant of things of 
the world, he knows God and his Bible. No matter 
who may have charge of the service or with what 
power others may have spoken, interest is always 
intensified when he begins to speak. Manuel be- 
came so useful in the various services of the mis- 
sion that arrangements were made with his employer 
to release him from Sunday work in order that he 
might help with more of the services. Recently, 
when the native believers in Guayaquil decided that 
they wanted to do something to help send the Gospel 
to the Indians of the Amazon region they offered to 
become responsible for the support of Manuel and 
Pepita if they would go as their missionaries. 
Meanwhile, the Guayaquil church is employing them 
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in other work until the mission to the Indians is 
started. 

Speaking of the Bible-selling trip on the river 
Daule, Mejia said that he was much impressed to see 
the way Bibles sold in Guayaquil are finding their 
way into all parts of the country. 

“The first man that I called on was a Sr. Cisneros. 
He showed me a mutilated Bible that he had pos- 
sessed for many years. I found that Sr. Cisneros 
believed in the Lord Jesus as his personal Saviour 
and that the neighbors believed in him. A lady to 
whom I was showing the Bible in the neighborhood 
exclaimed as I read from the New Testament: 

“ “What Mr. Cisneros has been telling us is true; 
I see it. He does not drink and carouse, he is 
serious and dependable. He is a Christian and has 
been telling us the truth. I will buy a Testament.’ 

“One man protested at my having the audacity to 
call at his house with the Bible; but he shook hands 
with me when I left. He did not buy a Book, but 
I felt that I had made a friend. 

“At one place I passed an orange grove. I was 
thirsty and was tempted to pick some oranges, but 
did not do so. A little farther along the path I met 
the owner. He was friendly and told me that he 
had a Bible that he never read. He then gave me 
some oranges and I was glad that I had not helped 
myself. I trust that what I said to him will make 
him want to read the Bible that is lying unused in 
his home. : 

“At another place the lady became furious when 
I offered her the Book. 
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““What is it all about?’ she demanded, ‘let us 
hear.’ 

“TI opened to the Annunciation as given in Luke 
and read other passages also, demonstrating the love 
of God and the universality of the provision for 
salvation. 

““This is the first time that I have ever under- 
stood,’ she said, ‘I did not know what the Bible was. 
I had no idea it told of such things.’ She bought 
one. 

“TI am satisfied that all the opposition to our work 
in Ecuador is because the people do not understand 
what the message is that we have to offer them. In 
my experience whenever they give us the oppor- 
tunity to explain, bitter prejudice disappears, and, 
although they may not accept Christ they no longer 
believe the misrepresentations of the enemies of the 
Gospel.” 

Sr. Mejia closed the description of the trip by 
saying: 

“The work has been very hard but very blessed. 
I enjoyed the hospitality of the people and the quiet 
nights in the canoe on the river under the beautiful 
star-spangled sky. I think we got more blessing out 
of this trip because it was hard and because there 
were inconveniences to be endured. 


On THE RIVER VINCES 


Our destination was the town of Vinces, at the 
head of the dry season navigation of another tribu- 
tary of the River Guayas; our object was a house- 
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to-house visitation with the Book of books and the 
holding of Gospel services as opportunity should 
offer. We had boarded the small launch at Guaya- 
quil the night before and slept as we were able in 
hammocks strung across the boat. We had left 
after midnight with the rising tide. Daylight found 
us threading our way up a narrow stream that 
meandered through an extensive low plain but 
slightly above sea level. 


The upper deck of the launch overlooked mile 
upon mile of reedy marsh and grassy swamp. In- 
numerable water fowl enlivened the near-by land- 
scape. Long-legged, curved-beaked ibis stalked 
gravely over the higher ground with lowered heads 
seeking their prey in the soft earth. Flocks of beau- 
tiful snow-white egrets flew up on our approach. 
Ducks, coots, and water hens abounded. Among the 
herons the Great Blue was easily king, and dis- 
dained our presence until proximity became obnox- 
ious, and then he would fly slowly away. Great 
eagle-like hawks made lazy by the abundance of food 
regarded us with indifference. Sluggish alligators 
on the mud-banks slid grudgingly into the water as 
they caught sight of us. 


Signs of civilization were not wanting on this 
boggy stretch of territory. Herds of cattle were 
feeding in the soft marsh. ‘The houses of the la- 
borers rested on poles, with the floors ten or twelve 
feet above ground, and were reached by a ladder 
from the corral beneath. Here and there a low 
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spreading tree or clump of trees served as a shelter 
for bird and beast. 

Among the first indications that we were reaching 
higher ground were the rice fields near the bank of 
the stream. Here the bird life also changed. 
Though more abundant than ever it was no longer 
mainly aquatic. In every rice field a rude platform 
had been erected and each supported a boy or girl 
armed with a sling and a little pile of dry mud mis- 
siles with which to frighten the flocks of small birds 
from the ripening grain. 

The fertility of the soil and the exuberance of na- 
ture are in strange contrast with the poverty of the 
peons, who, addicted to drink, gambling and vice, 
are enslaved by debt and obliged to work for a di- 
minutive wage under overseers employed by absent 
landlords. These poor laborers have no one to care 
for their spiritual welfare. Marriage is rare among 
them and most of the children are born out of wed- 
lock. The frequent religious feasts held in honor 
of household saints are largely responsible for the 
common vice of drunkenness. ‘Helping the neigh- 
bors celebrate worship” is the usual excuse for a 
prolonged debauch. 

About nine o’clock we came to the plantation 
landing of Cabuyal, our first stop. A plank was run 
out from the side, and we quickly climbed the bank, 
which at this point was considerably higher than 
the deck. We landed in the edge of a cacao grove. 
The first thing that attracted our attention was a 
large number of shells of alligator eggs that had 
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been dug from the nest and destroyed. A few min- 
utes’ walk through the grove along the bank of the 
river brought us to our destination, a thatched two- 
story dwelling of bamboo, where lived Mr. Eleuterio 
Alvarado with his family. Here too he conducted 
the unique school that we had come to visit. 

Don Eleuterio himself is a product of Bible dis- 
tribution, and of just such work as we are doing this 
beautiful morning. A few years ago he was a very 
unhappy man, searching for peace of soul by follow- 
ing all the superstitions of the region. He observed 
punctiliously all the feasts, the repetition ot prayers, 
rum-drinking, dancing and singing, on all the many 
feast days. In vain had he celebrated the anniver- 
saries of the household gods; lived on one meal a day 
for nine-day periods; abstained from drinking water 
on Mondays and Fridays no matter how intense the 
heat; deprived himself of sleep to the extent of his 
ability; spent hours kneeling on roughened wood, 
and slept on the bare floor with a rude block for a 
pillow. He was no better for it all. 

For months a sentence that he had heard from the 
lips of a passing foreigner on the streets of his native 
town had been persistently repeating itself in his 
mind, “For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Although the meaning had not penetrated his con- 
sciousness, this sentence seemed to have become a 
part of himself, so continuously did his memory re- 
call it. 
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Finally, a traveling salesman appeared in the 
neighborhood to whom no one else would give 
shelter for the night. This man was the Bible col- 
porteur. Eleuterio was at the house of a friend 
when he heard the people refuse the man lodging. 
He decided at once that it would be an act of char- 
ity to entertain the stranger and offered him the 
shelter of his own home. The Bible-seller gladly 
accepted the hospitality and, as he had opportunity, 
preached the Gospel to his host. 

Without knowing of his punctilious religious ob- 
servances and superstitious image and picture wor- 
ship, the colporteur talked of the folly of worship- 
ing these creations of man, and read to Eleuterio 
several passages from the Bible showing that God 
was displeased with idolatry and that all might 
have direct access to Him. Eleuterio wondered who 
had been telling his guest about him. Because the 
passages and the message were so evidently intended 
for him he thought some one must have informed 
this stranger of his private and public life. 

During his first conversations with the Bible-man, 
Eleuterio’s mind was full of doubt. 

“Am I right in listening to this man? Will not 
my saints be angry and punish me for doing so? Is 
not this something that has come across my path 
to turn me astray and cause me to lose all the bene- 
fits that I may have derived from my faithfulness 
in observing the ‘novenas’ (fasts of nine days) and 
those that may have accrued from my other prayers 
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and fastings?” were questions that kept coming 
up. However, he began to read the New Testament 
and was so impressed by it that he set to work 
earnestly to study the Bible. He also continued as 
faithfully as ever to repeat his prayers to the house- 
hold gods. 

Then Don Eleuterio was taken sick, but he kept 
the Bible near him so he could read whenever he 
felt able. During convalescence he continued to 
read and came to the conclusion that he was a great 
sinner, perhaps beyond hope. He decided also that 
it was sinful to worship images; therefore he be- 
gan to take down the idols he had adored for so 
long and packed them away very carefully in a 
box, saying to each one as she did so: ‘Forgive me 
if [am doing wrong.” A talk with Mr. Woodward, 
of Guayaquil, however, settled the matter of idol- 
atry in his mind. He then took all the images out 
of the box and burned them. Since then his faith 
has been established, and he has been rejoicing in 
Jesus as his only Saviour. 

All this happened six years ago. Shortly after 
Sr. Alvarado’s conversion the parents of this iso- 
lated plantation asked him to come and start a school 
for their children, who were growing up in igno- 
rance. ‘They agreed to pay him something, and, 
being a sort of “Jack-of-all-trades,” he would be 
able also to earn some money at tailoring and me- 
chanical odd jobs. He decided to take up the work 
for the sake of the good he could do the children 
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on condition that he should be allowed to teach the 
Bible, and use it as a textbook. 

The schoolroom boasted no desks, blackboards, 
nor maps, and only enough backless benches to seat 
less than half the scholars. The rest sat cross-legged 
on the floor. When learning to write, all the chil- 
dren sat on the floor and placed the paper on the 
benches or on their knees. Such were the condi- 
tions under which we found Sr. Alvarado working. 
The Bibles and pieces of Bibles from which the 
children were learning to read were so worn and 
thumbed that they had the appearance of having 
been rescued from some scrap heap. The American 
Bible Society afterward replaced these with new 
strongly bound Spanish Bibles. The day of our 
visit thirty-three happy children were learning to 
read, write and use figures, as well as to sing Gos- 
pel songs. 

Don Eleuterio has since moved to San Juan, but 
he has left his mark on that community. Besides 
religious meetings in the schoolroom, he held serv- 
ices in the home of a liberal-minded neighbor and 
several persons were converted. Thus are spring- 
ing up little groups of Christian believers gathered 
around the printed Word through the testimony and 
self-effacing labors of a fellow countryman. When 
the history of the Church in Ecuador is written, 
the name of Eleuterio Alvarado may, or may not, 
figure as one of its early founders, but he and his 
work are a present living example of the regenera- 
tive power of the teachings of the Book. 
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Unannounced and totally unexpected was the visit 
of the three Bible workers to Mr. and Mrs. Alva- 
rado, but they received us with great joy. Mrs. 
Alvarado immediately set about preparing the mid- 
day meal, which proved to be a royal feast of 
chicken, stewed river fish, and a large plate of 
boiled rice with a couple of poached eggs for each. 
Sr. Alvarado’s simple dignity in telling us his story 
and in pressing upon us the hospitality of his home 
was such that we could not offer him any monetary 
compensation. 

The launch on which we were to continue our 
journey came all too soon, stopped at our signal, 
and we left, accompanied to the river bank by Don 
Eleuterio, his wife and family, as well as the whole 
school. Looking back into their cheered and happy 
faces, we could but feel that we had been in the 
presence of more than ordinary Christian heroism 
and sainthood. The rest of the day was spent on the 
river between its now high banks lined with cacao 
plantations. Engine trouble prevented our reach- 
ing Vinces until late at night, but the memories of 
the few hours spent with the teacher of the strug- 
gling school and the recollection of his cheerful 
optimism under such overwhelming handicaps made 
the inconveniences of the trip seem of little moment. 

The morning after our arrival at Vinces, col- 
porteur Sanchez, Mr. Valladares, of Guayaquil, who 
was giving a week of service to this work, and my- 
self, started a house-to-house canvass of the place. 
We had not been working long before we met some 
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of the city officials who very cordially invited us to 
preach to them during our stay in town, and offered 
one of the school buildings for the purpose. We 
held two services among them at which some of the 
leading men were present. 

During our house-to-house work in town I met 
the manager of the large cacao plantation that sur- 
rounds it on three sides. He very kindly offered to 
take me with him on a tour of inspection. As we 
rode along the bridle paths, had it not been for the 
fact that the trees had been planted in rows, I should 
have thought we were in a natural forest, so dense 
was the shade from the cacao trees added to that 
of the higher trees planted for protection. There 
were no weeds nor grass for everywhere a thick 
carpet of decaying leaves smothered all small 
growth. ‘The tiny flowers of the cacao springing 
directly from the sides of the trunk and limbs 
seemed incongruous in comparison with the melon- 
like pods of the ripening fruit. 

A cacao grove produces constantly, but this was 
the busiest part of the harvest season. Laborers, 
with long poles having sharp hooks attached to the 
end, were cutting down the ripened pods and throw- 
ing them into piles. Others sitting near the piles 
were opening the pods with their machetes and 
scouping out the contents with a bone utensil which 
was nothing more or less than the rib of a pig or 
other small animal. The sweetish pulpy mass was 
then loaded in sacks on the backs of donkeys and 
carried to the drying yard to be spread in the sun 
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and stirred until the pulp surrounding the bean had 
become sufficiently dry to permit of further hand- 
ling and transport without fermentation. 

Returning to our Bible work we continued to an- 
nounce to all whom we met the evening preaching 
service to be held in the schoolhouse. The people 
showed much interest and turned out in goodly 
numbers giving us a respectful hearing. There was 
no definite response to the appeal to serve our Mas- 
ter, but the invitation given us to return was very 
cordial indeed. 

On the morning of the third day we hired horses 
and a guide to take us the twenty-five miles across 
country, most of it through a forest of cacao plan- 
tations to the town of Babahoyo. Here also we 
found the people very approachable. We did not 
attempt to secure any place for services, and did not 
remain long since we found that the town had been 
so frequently visited by colporteurs and volunteer 
workers. from Guayaquil that very many already 
possessed a copy of the Bible. 

Babahoyo is the shipping point for quite a large 
section including the province of Los Rios of which 
it is the chief town, and the Andean province of 
Bolivar. Many trails from the mountain region 
lead to this port. River boats of considerable size 
come as far as Babahoyo. The immediate country 
is densely populated and easily accessible by trail 
and canoe. A missionary located here would have 
a large, easily worked, and responsive field, more 
so, perhaps than in any other city of the coastal 
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plain except Guayaquil itself. It would make a 
splendid center from which to evangelize the sur- 
rounding region. 


ye 


BY BOAT AND HORSEBACK TO THE 
INDIAN COUNTRY 


\ N 7 E TAKE a small steamboat at the floating 
docks on the river front at Guayaquil. 

The estuary narrows rapidly above the 

city, and we soon enter the river proper. Objects 
on either side are comparatively near. From the 
deck of the steamer the view takes in the grassy 
plain on which cattle are feeding, up to their bellies 
in the high grass. ‘Trees looking much like the 
mesquite of our Southwest are scattered here and 
there intercepting the view, and giving the plain the 
appearance of being more wooded than it actually is. 

On either bank are bamboo houses perched on 
stilt-like posts. ‘These posts, like those on which 
the Guayaquil houses are built, consist of two pieces. 
The part that enters the ground is composed of hard, 
almost imperishable wood, so cleverly spliced to the 
upper section of more perishable material that one 
does not notice the joint until the attention is called 
to it. 

Each house has its own diminutive floating wharf 
consisting of a few balsa logs fastened together with 
withes made of vines and moored to the bank so as 
to rise and fall with the tide. The top of the bank 
is reached by means of a log notched so as to form 
rude steps. 

82 
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On the cultivated plots near the houses are to be 
seen banana and plantain patches and the shade trees 
are the bread-fruit, the orange and the mango. As 
we ascend the river coffee and cacao groves are 
seen. The latter, however, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, being cut down because ruined by the blight, 
reminding one that tropical agriculture is not with- 
out its losses and pests. This blight, called locally 
“the witch’s broom” has destroyed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of what had always 
been considered assured income property, both by 
the owners and the government that depended for 
its revenue upon the export duty on the aromatic 
nut. 

A healthy cacao grove is a beautiful sight, espe- 
cially at the time of the flowering of the taller shade 
trees which are planted for the protection of the 
fruiting grove. At the time of our journey the 
shade trees are in bloom and in the distance the 
groves present a perpendicular wall of layers of 
green crowned with the yellowish-pink mass of 
flowers. 

A great variety of water birds, immense herons 
and beautiful egrets, to be seen everywhere along 
these rivers, fly up at our approach, or watch fear- 
lessly the passing boat. 

On the low muddy slopes below the precipitous 
banks lazy alligators sunning themselves pay little 
attention to our presence, continuing at times to 
sleep with mouth wide open until we have passed 
out of sight. We counted forty-five immense fel- 
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lows on one sand bar. Our boat followed the cur- 
rent in the curve opposite and they seemed to take 
no notice of us, 

On the branches of trees overhanging the banks 
iguanas lie absorbing the heat of the tropic sun. 
These great edible lizards seem to occupy the same 
holes in the steep bank with a species of small owl 
that we saw occasionally blinking at the entrances. 

Loaded canoes and rafts on their way to and 
from Guayaquil form the bulk of the river traffic. 
The outgoing current carries bananas, plantains and 
other produce moving at the rate of from six to ten 
miles an hour. When the tide turns the rafts are 
tied to some tree or stump on the bank to await the 
next outgoing tide. On returning it is the inflow- 
ing tide that takes the countryman home with his 
purchases. The travelers cook, eat and sleep on 
their primitive craft. The country peddler, tinker 
and cobbler use this means of travel. The peddler 
announces his arrival by blowing a tin horn that 
brings to the river bank any who may wish to see 
his wares. The canoes are dugouts and the rafts 
are frequently of bamboo; in which case the craft 
itself is taken apart and sold for building purposes 
in the city and the owner returns in the canoe 
brought along for the purpose. 

The November day is cloudy and the time is spent 
sitting on deck enjoying the ever-changing tropic 
scenery. This is the best time of the year to travel 
in Ecuador, since the days are overcast and com- 
paratively cool. Cane and cotton fields begin to 
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appear as we approach Babahoyo and cacao groves 
become more frequent. Nearly all of the latter, 
however, show traces of the blight that will even- 
tually destroy them. 

Towards evening as we came in sight of Baba- 
hoyo a passenger introduced himself and offered to 
help us in any way that he could, since, he affirmed, 
he sympathized with the Gospel and was acquainted 
with several missionaries. He not only recom- 
mended us to a good hotel, but he found a mule 
driver who had just brought a pack train from the 
interior and arranged with him, better than we could 
have done, to let us have horses and to accompany 
us as guide to the Mission Station at Colta. To 
our surprise we found that the hotel, a rather primi- 
tive one, was screened as a protection against the 
malarial mosquito. It was also provided with a 
shower bath. These innovations gave it the name 
“Fl Higienico,” The proprietor let us know that 
he was friendly to the Protestant cause by showing 
us a well-thumbed Bible and a couple of religious 
books that he had secured from a colporteur. 

We retired that night by the light of a candle, 
having first bargained for horses and guide to take 
us on our way in the morning. We had hoped for 
an early start. It was nearly eleven, however, be- 
fore we set out, as our guide was obliged to stay 
until he had sold the produce brought to market 
the day before. 

Finally, our party, consisting of Mr. John Clark, 
son George and myself, with guide, assistant, and a 
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mule for the extra baggage, set out over the dry 
dusty road toward the towering mountain wall just 
visible in the hazy blue distance. 

Occasionally our horses left the main trail and 
followed paths that led through miles of cacao plan- 
tations where the ground, under a canopy too dense 
for the sun to penetrate at mid-day, was thickly car- 
peted with decaying leaves, and all around us hung, 
yellowing, the pods of the precious nut or bean 
without which chocolate would be impossible. 

By nightfall we arrived at the hamlet of Las 
Playas. Upon inquiry we found a woman who kept 
a little store and who was willing to entertain us for 
the night. While the food was in preparation, a 
couple of middle-aged inhabitants of the place in- 
troduced themselves and took us for a walk to see 
the sights along the one road leading past the 
houses. ‘They expatiated on the healthfulness of 
the locality and asked questions regarding our ori- 
gin and destination,—doing their best in this way 
to show their good will. 

To wash, we went to the mountain stream, and 
then supped on locro (a kind of potato slop) with 
rice, and quenched our thirst with milkless coffee. 
By the light of a flickering candle we were then 
shown to our room, a large garret-like vacancy over 
the store, furnished with a rickety table and chair, 
a single bed on which bare boards took the place 
of springs and mattress. A small fiber hammock 
suspended diagonally across one corner of the room 
completed the bedroom equipment. 
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The board bed was assigned to me, Mr. Clark 
curled his six foot plus into the diminutive ham- 
mock and George lay in a rubber poncho spread on 
the floor. It seemed almost inconceivable that 
along a trail in use for so many centuries there 
should be no better accommodations for travelers 
than those we were enjoying. We were to learn 
later, however, that this was the best to be had on 
the road. 

The guide had promised to have the animals fed 
and ready for a daylight start, but it was two hours 
later before we were again on the road after par- 
taking of our boiled water in the form of insipid 
coffee prepared by our kindly hostess. 

Las Playas is situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains and the long climb of the Western Andean 
Range begins perceptibly here. For the first few 
hours the trail led along the valley of a rapid rush- 
ing stream, at times high above it and again along 
the edge of the turbulent waters. Frequent tribu- 
tary rivulets crossed the path, moistening the sand 
and soil. From these damp places would rise on 
our approach a multitude of many varieties of gor- 
geous butterflies, only to settle down again after 
we had passed. Others sipped the nectar from the 
flowers of the mountain-side shrubbery, while that 
species so sought by the collector, the blue morpho, 
flew or rather floundered heavily somewhat higher 
than the others, but all in one general direction, 
down the sides of the valley and down stream. We 
could not help wondering what might be the ulti- 
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mate destination of these beautiful creatures, for we 
did not see one of them alight in their seemingly 
aimless and erratic downward migration. The lux- 
uriant vegetation here contrasts strangely with the 
rocky waste of the Andean slope in Peru. 


At one point a small waterfall has scooped out 
a pool above the trail that served as a fine bath tub 
for a cold plunge, though not large enough for a 
swim. At eleven, we arrived at the village Balsa- 
pamba where we shared with the guides a potato 
and goat meat stew prepared by an old woman 
whose main income seemed to be derived from the 
sale of chicha to thirsty travelers. No coffee was 
to be had here and we decided to risk quenching our 
thirst in some mountain spring rather than indulge 
in the dirty-looking Indian concoction. 

After leaving Balsapamba the trail led away 
from the stream up onto the crest of a ridge that 
separated two V-shaped valleys; and for the re- 
mainder of the day we climbed the ever-ascending 
crest, looking down the steep sides, first into one 
valley and then into the other, as the trail wound 
from side to side in its successful effort to over- 
come the abruptness of the ascent. 

Late in the afternoon we entered the region of 
cloud and a drizzly mist befogged the landscape and 
made our “ponchos” a necessary protection from 
the penetrating dampness. Before dusk we arrived 
at a group of rude palm thatched huts, one of which 
had a raised porch sheltered by the projecting roof, 
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while at the end the roof extended further and 
formed a shelter for animals. 

“Can we stay here for the night?” 

“Of course, I keep a hotel,” was the ready an- 
swer of the comparatively young mountaineer who 
rose to greet us. 

“We have lots of alfalfa, and food for man as 
well, and plenty of room for everybody to sleep.” 

The guides immediately began to unsaddle the 
animals and we were invited into the house to rest 
while the night meal was being prepared. 

The building was a story and a half high. The 
upper room had no ceiling. The half story was 
underneath where the drop-away of the mountain- 
side from the main floor left a space that was used 
for kitchen, nursery, chicken run, pigpen, dog ken- 
nel, and I know not what besides. Soon smoke be- 
gan to pour up through the cracks in the floor mak- 
ing longer stay within impossible and with stream- 
ing eyes we sought less mournful quarters on the 
porch until the meal was ready. We were then 
called to sit on a squared log before a sort of table 
of grimy boards on which some only slightly less 
dirty newspapers had been spread under the enamel 
plates; while the woman of the house, avoiding the 
squealing guinea pigs underfoot, and the squalling 
children clinging to her skirts, brought us our po- 
tato and goat meat stew. ‘This we ate with a relish 
born of mountain riding while four hungry dogs 
looked longingly on and a couple of razorback hogs 
nosed grunting around our feet for any morsel that 
might drop. 
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The proprietor, learning that we were mission- 
aries, showed his sociability and good will by ex- 
pressing his sympathy with the cause of the Gospel 
and by sitting near and recounting to us the history 
of this new enterprise of hotel keeping into which 
he had entered. He also rehearsed all the ills of his 
immediate family from the youngest child to the 
mother-in-law and asked our advice as to the reme- 
dies needed for each case. 

Meanwhile a drove of pack mules arrived with 
their cargoes of merchandise for the interior. The 
animals were watered, tethered and fed, and the 
wearied drivers retired immediately, lying on the 
floor of the porch wrapped in their ponchos. The 
smoke had subsided and we, too, decided to seek 
rest, and indicated this to our host. 

“Will the senores want two beds?” 

“Yes, certainly, two of us can occupy one bed 
and the other needs something to sleep on.” 

“All right, may you sleep well!” 

Climbing the notched log that served for a stair 
we reached the porch above, picked our way over 
and among the sleeping muleteers by the gleams of 
a flashlight, entered the room and began to disrobe 
by the fluctuating light of a smoking candle. 

Soon the proprietor entered bearing a large reed 
mat that he spread on the floor. 

“So he is going to make a bed for one of us on 
the floor,” remarks the youngest of the party. 

“Wait and see,” replies an older one, “meanwhile 
get ready for bed as quickly as you can.” 


A Distineii shed Visitor 
(on the Hotel Stairway) 


 Quichua Indian Home | 
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The man then brought in some blankets and lay 
them on the mat, then one sleepy child after an- 
other, until the four were side by side. The grand- 
mother next lay down beside the children, and was 
followed by the mother and father. 

We might have slept better had it not been that 
fleas innumerable kept us in torment until the insect 
powder in the bottom of the duffel bag was called 
into requisition. Morning came slowly, but we 
were finally aroused by the smell of smoke, remind- 
ing us that coffee was in the course of preparation 
and that we must make haste to dress before we 
became blinded and suffocated by the fumes of the 
culinary process. 


As we leave Tambo Loma our host asks if we 
think the doctor, as the missionary is called, will 
treat his mother-in-law if he will take her to him. 
After assuring him that he would be glad to do so, 
we take our leave and begin again the precipitous 
ascent. 

We are now well above the clouds that overhang 
the valleys below and that look like a surging sea 
through which the mountain ridges thrust them- 
selves like wooded islands and peninsulas. 

The path becomes steeper and steeper until it is 
but a series of steps that have been cut down 
through a narrow clay valley, the walls of which 
tower above us on either side. Out of sympathy for 
our horses we dismount and precede them on foot 
until, about noon, we reach the summit, and, with 
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the tropics behind us, look down on ripening fields 
of wheat, barley and potatoes. 

In some sections the harvest is already over and 
threshing and winnowing are being carried on 
amidst fields of stubble. The air is clear and brac- 
ing, blackberries are ripening in the hedges and) it 
is hard to realize that we are under the Equator. 
We have our mid-day meal at the crowded Indian 
market of Chimbu and reach the town of Santiago 
before night. 

The inn in Santiago was even more primitive 
than had been those of the two previous nights. 
One loosely jointed table and a bench were all the 
furnishings of the room, a reed mat on the floor, 
the only bed. On this we spread our blankets, and 
with the aid of our rubber ponchos managed to keep 
warm through the chilly night. 

The most strenuous part of the journey is before 
us, for we must now cross the main ridge of the 
western and higher range of the two principal di- 
visions of the Andes that, traversing Ecuador from 
North to South and sending out lateral spurs, divide 
the main interior plateau into a series of elevated 
mountain basins that enjoy a year-round climate of 
eternal Spring. Here hoary Winter also dwells on 
the peaks of the many extinct volcanoes so easy of 
access that ice wrapped in bundles of grass is daily 
brought by Indians to the towns and cities from 
their inexhaustible glaciers. 

This last morning the drivers are really anxious 
to start early and have everything in readiness 
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shortly after daylight; not so early, however, but 
that people begin to come to our lodging in search 
of help with their physical ills. They seem to think 
that every Protestant missionary must be a doctor. 

We were sorry to be obliged to turn away froma 
couple suffering with aching teeth. What a pres- 
tige a pair of forceps and a little technical skill 
would have given the Gospel messengers. Our 
visit would have been a memorable event. How 
glad we were for the lives of the missionaries of 
Lake Colta, consecrated to relieving the physical 
suffering of these neglected people. ‘They have 
established a sympathetic point of contact and con- 
vinced the whole region that our message is one of 
good will. In 1897 in the town of Guaranda in this 
same valley a mob pursued a passing missionary 
who had spent the night in the town with cries of 

“Kall him, kill him now!” Soldiers arrived just 
in time to save his life, took him to the jail for pro- 
tection and later escorted him out of town. Truly 
the years have brought changes. 

Up, up, and ever up leads our trail. We have 
taken this shorter and steeper path in order to save 
the long detour by Guaranda. Soon we are above 
the line of the wheat and barley fields, passing 
through lands that can be used only for pasture and 
by paths known only to the guide. Here the grass 
forms a thick sod, and the mountain spur on which 
it grows is comparable to a great globe. We wonder 
when man or horse would stop rolling in case of a 
fall. Later we come to where the mountain side is 
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more like the steep roof of a house and the fine 
green sward is exchanged for a tough wiry grass 
growing in clumps that seem to have united their 
efforts in order to push their way through the 
granular ice which remains as evidence of the fre- 
quent snow and hailstorms of the region, as well 
as of the weakened melting power of the mid-day 
sun in the altitude we have reached. 

The day before we had noted the mottled ap- 
pearance of the crest we are now traversing, where 
black rock pierces melting snow, and to-day as we 
reach this point the rarified air furnishes a physical 
exhileration, while the view on all sides is unspeak- 
ably grand and awe-inspiring. The white massive 
form of mighty Chimborazo with its unbroken ice 
cap, the conical smoking peak of Tunguragua with 
its crater tilted slightly toward us, and the rough 
irregular crest of El Altar were all taking on their 
daily mantle of cloud, while behind us, welling up 
from the valley below, were great white billows 
preceded by a light mist which reminded us of the 
warning of the guide that we must press on, in order 
not to be caught by a storm in this dreary, cold, and 
uninhabited region. 

We halt only long enough to lunch on bread and 
sardines and take a snap of the highest point on 
the trail, where in accordance with a common An- 
dean custom there was a simple cross surrounded 
by a pile of small stones. Every Indian adds his 
quota of one to the heap as he passes with his load. 
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We then press in haste along this ridgepole of 
South America. 

For an hour or more we followed the crest from 
which we could look down on the incipient valleys 
of seven different rivers. Some of these were start- 
ing for the Pacific while others were on their way 
across the continent to the Atlantic. From our 
vantage point we could see the beginnings of these 
mighty streams in small ponds, swamps, and 
springs, as well as in the melting snows that lay 
on either side of the path. 

Meanwhile clouds, condensing from the vapors 
rising from the valley, continued to pile up behind, 
and finally above. It seemed as though the storm 
would immediately overtake us; but the clouds were 
arrested in their progress by an ascending current 
of dryer air from the valley we were entering and 
they continued towering, ever higher and blacker. 
Shortly after beginning the descent we were en- 
veloped in a slight snowstorm, and looking back we 
could see that the crest along which we had just 
passed was experiencing a regular blizzard. 

Higher and higher above us piled the thick clouds, 
but the storm was held in check until we had passed 
the steepest of the descent. Ultimately, however, 
we were caught in a heavy rain that made the road 
so slippery that the slowest possible walking was 
necessary to safety. The writer dismounted for 
fear his beast would fall with him. We were now 
within but a short distance of Cajabamba, from 
which town the road is nearly level for the two or 
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three miles to Colta, the Adventist Mission Station. 
It was the evening of a feast day and the road was 
lined with Indians returning home in various stages 
of drunkenness. Some were lying beside the road, 
while the life companion was either trying to arouse 
them or waiting patiently for the stupor to pass. 
There seems to be a tacit agreement that both will 
not become helplessly drunk at the same time. 
Hence, it is sometimes the wife and again the hus- 
band that helps the other home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford gave us a hearty welcome and 
the reader can well imagine our feelings on enter- 
ing their cozy American home after the experience 
of the previous four days. Writing his mother 
from here George said, “It is wonderful what a 
comfortable and attractive home can be made out of 
a mud hut.” 

On reaching Colta we had accomplished our ob- 
ject in following the trail of the early missionaries. 
Strenuous enough for men was the horseback jour- 
ney, what must it have been for women and chil- 
dren? All honor to the pioneers who by their hero- 
ism and faith have contributed to the awakening 
of Ecuador. 


VII 
THE ADVENTIST INDIAN WORK 


the Central Tableland in the South of Peru, 
14,000 feet above sea level eighty miles from 
a doctor or surgeon! 

“How did it come about?” 

The answer to this question gave me my first 
knowledge of Orley Ford. 

The sullen and morose attitude of the Andean 
Indian toward any approach to him on the part of 
the whites is well known. He is doubly suspicious 
of any white man coming to live in his neighbor- 
hood. And has he not good reason to be wary? 
Has not the white man robbed him of his lands, 
and, besides stealing his labor, his cattle and even 
his blankets, does he not continue to treat him as a 
slave? Even for his women, whether wife or 
daughter, the white man has no respect, but looks 
upon them as his legitimate prey. In spite of laws 
that are said to be upon the statute books for his 
protection, the Indian well knows that there is no 
justice for him in the courts. 

No wonder that Marcos Ttarke’s father led a mob 
in an unsuccessful attempt to drive out the young 
American missionaries who had come to live in the 
village. He was not to be deceived by all the talk 
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of medicine for the sick, and of schools for the 
children. No possible good could come from the 
white man’s proximity. He knew that the heredi- 
tary enemy had some sinister motive. Perhaps the 
other Indians could not see it now; but later, when 
the white man had gained his ends, whatever they 
might be, they would find themselves in an even 
worse condition than before. 

Because of this reasoning, when Marcos hurt his 
foot, and even later when blood-poisoning set in, 
his father would not take him to see the young white 
man who was freely helping so many others. 

The brother-in-law of Marcos, however, saw that 
the case was serious. The boy not only had a sore 
foot but he was sick and rapidly growing worse. He 
went to ask the missionary to come to the house to 
see if he could do anything for Marcos. The mis- 
sionary found him unconscious, temperature 104, 
leg rotten half way up to the knee, lower part 
sloughing already, only hope, immediate amputa- 
tion, and the nearest doctor eighty miles away. 

What would you or I have done? Well, here is 
what that missionary did. He got together ligatures, 
bandages, a butcher’s knife and a carpenter’s saw, 
called his wife to help and without anesthetic— 
because he didn’t have any—took off the leg right 
there, in that dirt-floored, mud-walled, straw- 
thatched, vermin-infested hut; and the miracle of 
it is the boy recovered. 

“A surgeon?” you ask. 

NGs: 
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“A doctor?” 

“No, he had taken the Red Cross First Aid 
course and attended the public clinic at the hospital 
in Los Angeles in order to get knowledge that 
might be of use to him in his work for the Indians 
of South America, and this is the use he made of 
the acquired knowledge. Can you beat that for 
nerve ?” 

The first operation could not be called a complete 
success. The operator did not turn back the flaps 
of flesh sufficiently far and cut enough of the bone 
away, so that it stuck out as the flesh shrank back. 
By this time, however, our missionary had secured 
some anesthetic and by a second operation he re- 
moved the offending piece of bone. Later, with the 
same saw he had used for the amputation, he made 
the boy a temporary wooden leg. Marcos is to-day 
stumping around on an imported leg that was sent 
out to Peru by some of the missionary’s friends in 
Los Angeles. He is perfectly healthy and is now 
studying to become a teacher. 

Even Indian aloofness is not proof against at- 
tacks of this form of kindness. All of the family 
are now members of the Mission church and the 
father, who still looks upon the recovery of the boy 
as a special miracle, is a grateful and trusted deacon. 

I saw Marcos T'tarke and heard his story when on 
my first visit to the Lake Titicaca Mission field. 
Does the reader wonder at my eagerness to meet 
this missionary, Mr. Orley Ford? 

After four years in Peru Mr. Ford came to 
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Ecuador. He traveled through the mountain re- 
gion, visited many Indian centers, and finally de- 
cided upon the thickly settled section around Lake 
Colta near Cajabamba as a location for the Mission. 
In fact, after a six-months’ search this was the only 
appropriate Indian center in which he was able to 
secure even a one-room mud hut. 

Mr. Ford began his effort for the community by 
offering to treat the sick. At the same time he 
watched for an opportunity to start an elementary 
school. 

The owner of the house wanted to break the con- 
tract as soon as he found out Mr. Ford’s mission- 
ary purpose; but the agreement had been signed 
before witnesses and six months’ rent had been paid 
in advance, therefore, he was unable to do so. Be- 
fore the end of the first six months the owner’s at- 
titude had changed and he was willing to have the 
Fords remain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford lived for a year in the first 
house, a thick-walled mud hut, thatched with grass. 
Then a white woman living in Cajabamba offered 
to sell them a piece of land on which to build. The 
local priest, learning of the proposed deal, forbade 
the woman to sell the property to the Protestants. 
She needed the money, however, and since the 
priest would not buy the land himself, she braved 
the anathemas of Rome and sold it to the Mission. 

Shortly after the Fords arrived in the village 
there was a long drought and the priest declared it 
was because the Indians had allowed the mission- 
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aries to remain there. He then ceremonially cursed 
the country around about because of the presence of 
the Protestants. The poor Indians came in numbers 
to plead with the missionaries to leave the village 
for their sakes. Mr. Ford announced a meeting to 
pray for rain. About fifty Indians came and on 
their way home the drought was broken so that they 
were drenched. 

The active opposition of the local priest and the 
near-by white landlords who were exploiting the 
Indians, succeeded in frightening them from havy- 
ing any dealings with the Mission. ‘They came to 
the clinic for treatment for a time and then stopped. 
It began to look as though the effort being made to 
reach them was to end in failure when another 
“miracle” took place, not unlike the one that had 
occured in Peru. 

At the Corpus Cristi festival at the usual bull- 
teasing held in the open space in front of the church, 
a woman was gored by her own bull that the popu- 
lace had been worrying. The horn entered at the 
chin, ripped up through the face under the cheek 
bone, which it tore out, and made a semi-circular 
tear up into the scalp and back down to the ear 
laying the eye out and making a ghastly wound. 
The Indians wanted to send for Mr. Ford at once 
but were prevented from doing so by the priest who 
said that since the woman was sure to die anyway 
they ought not to ruin her chances of salvation by 
sending for the heretic. The woman lay outside 
the church under a sort of shed all night. She re- 
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tained consciousness most of the time and bargained 
with the priest to let him have the bull for the ex- 
pense of burying her. 

In the morning, however, she was still alive and 
the better sense of the Indians caused them to send 
aman to call Mr. Ford. He found the woman lying 
on the ground in a semi-conscious condition. No 
attempt had been made to give her first aid treat- 
ment of any kind. 

After a short speech in which he said that what 
he was about to do for the woman he was going to 
do in the name of his Master, Mr. Ford prayed 
aloud asking for help and then set to work. He 
cleaned the gaping wound, removed the broken 
piece of cheek bone, replaced the eye and took more 
than a dozen stitches before he had it satisfactorily 
closed. 

While he was at work the onlookers amused them- 
selves by betting with each other as to how long the 
woman would live under the missionary’s care. 
Three days was the most optimistic wager made. 
But the woman still lives, and on one of my visits 
to the mission, I walked six miles in company with 
Mr. John Ford, brother of Orley, to see her. We 
found her in the field digging potatoes and not at all 
unwilling to have her photo taken. 

The opposition and indifference of the Indians 
on that side of the Lake ended with this demonstra- 
tion of practical interest in their welfare. Ford 
had proved his efficiency where the priest was help- 
less and the Indians were soon coming in crowds to 
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be treated for their many ills. But the more dis- 
tant Indians on the opposite side of the little Lake 
and in the valley beyond, still looked suspiciously 
upon the Mission. On this visit, however, we found 
the whole community on both sides of the Lake 
looking to the missionary as their greatest friend. 
The day we arrived a group from the opposite side 
of the valley came to the house. They had heard 
that Mr. Ford had some eucalyptus wood that he 
wished carried to the Mission yard. They were too 
late to be of assistance since those living nearer had 
already done the work. Their disappointment 
showed in their faces. 

“Tsn’t there something else we can do for you?” 
they asked. 

Fortunately there was. The recent heavy rain 
had washed out the road so that it was difficult to 
pass with the automobile. 

Would they like to repair the road? Wouldn’t 
they! In a very few minutes they were at work 
carrying dirt in their ponchos, filling up and level- 
ing off the damaged roadway. 

“They have kept the road into town in repair for 
me this year,” remarked Mr. Ford as we watched 
them at work. 

“What has brought about this change?” 

The wealthy landowners of the neighborhood 
claimed that they owned all of the land down to the 
Lake including its waters and the weeds that grew 
on its bottom. The Indians, these men said, oc- 
cupied it merely as renters. They therefore de- 
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manded free labor and money for the use of the 
land. One of these proprietors in particular had the 
custom of rounding up the cattle and sheep of the 
Indians once a year and holding them until re- 
deemed by their owners, who must pay him twenty 
sucres for each cow and five for each sheep. This 
sum, he claimed, was the amount due him for the 
pasturage of the animals. The Indians knew that 
the land belonged to them and that the government 
had never assigned it to anyone else, but they could 
not defend themselves. 

Another petty annoyance was the custom of com- 
pelling the Indians to work by driving off their 
animals or breaking into their houses and taking 
away their blankets and other personal property 
and holding it until redeemed by a certain number 
of day’s work. Several times the missionaries had as- 
sisted the Indians by protesting against these un- 
just proceedings. 

Finally Mr. Ford went to the Capital, employed 
a lawyer, looked up the records and found that the 
Indians were right. The land around the Lake le- 
gally belonged to them, although they had never 
been given a deed. He returned to Colta, sent out a 
call for a meeting of the chiefs, told them what he 
had discovered and what it would cost to employ a 
lawyer to take the steps necessary to secure a proper 
deed to the land which had been originally assigned 
them by the Government. 

The Indians raised among themselves the money 
required, gave it to Mr, Ford, and he returned to 
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Quito with a properly executed power of attorney 
containing eight hundred names of heads of fam- 
ilies representing some four thousand Indians. The 
title was secured. The Indians now have written 
evidence as to what land is theirs, for the use of 
which no one may henceforth legally exact money 
or service. No wonder the whole community is 
grateful to the man who secured their freedom from 
serfdom and who obtained the official paper that in- 
dicates just what they are entitled to. 

This last act of Mr. Ford in securing the title to 
their lands convinced the whole Indian community 
that he was their friend and it has given him great 
influence and authority among them. 

Formerly the Indians quarreled much among 
themselves, especially in disputes over the boun- 
daries of their little plots of land about the shallow 
Lake. They would go to court with each other and 
a certain type of petty lawyers made a living en- 
couraging them in litigation. Now that they have 
learned of Mr. Ford’s good will they come to him 
to settle their quarrels. Early one morning during 
our stay some excited Indians came to the Mission 
house. One claimed that a neighbor and relative 
was encroaching on land that was his. This the 
other denied. Mr. Ford invited us to go around 
the Lake with him in the mission auto to see what 
could be done to settle the quarrel. 

When we arrived the car was immediately sur- 
rounded by vociferating Indians. The whole com- 
munity seemed to have taken side with one or the 
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other contestant. Mr. Ford’s six feet two towered 
above the throng that pressed about him, each try- 
ing to make himself or herself heard, for the fe- 
male population was well represented. 

The confusion did not disturb Mr. Ford nor re- 
move the smile from his face. He asked to be taken 
to the land in dispute. There he found one corner- 
stone on which all were agreed. Going to the 
corner involyed he called for a hoe and set a man 
to digging around. Before long another deeply im- 
bedded corner-stone was uncovered. Then giving 
one end of a small rope to an Indian to hold he 
stretched this between the two and the line along 
which the boundary lay became at once evident to 
all. Both parties were satisfied and a lawsuit had 
been avoided by the good offices of the Doctorcito 
as the Indians now affectionately call the missionary. 

A year ago no Indian would come out to a service 
at night. During our visit (November, 1925) there 
were a hundred and fifty at a midweek service in 
spite of threatening rain. Eight to twelve hundred 
persons are treated each month at the mission 
clinic. During the first nine months of 1925 more 
than one hundred pounds of Epsom salts, fifty 
pounds of Glaubers salts and eight gallons of cas- 
tor oil had been dispensed to individual Indians 
coming for treatment. A great deal of quinine also 
is given to those coming from the coast region 
where they contract malaria. 

Not only the Indians, but the best and most re- 
fined of the landowners are also changing their atti- 
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tude toward the work. One who had threatened to 
shoot the Protestant missionary if he did not let the 
Indians alone, now frequently sends strawberries 
and other luxuries for his table. 

Mrs. Ford has started a school for the few chil- 
dren who can be persuaded to attend. The chief 
obstacle to be overcome in establishing a school still 
lies in the generalized belief that an Indian cannot 
learn from books. The white people tell them that 
they are animals and do not have the brains of men, 
and the Indian has come to believe in his own in- 
feriority. 

Steeped in ignorance as are the Indians around 
Lake Colta, addicted to drink, enslaved by the gov- 
erning class as well as by their own appetites, their 
life is a hopeless round of daily drudgery, broken 
only by the drunken festivals. On these occasions the 
amusements are bull-baiting, tying a dog to the tail 
of a donkey to be kicked to death, and throwing a 
chicken into the air to be caught as it falls, the one 
who can secure the largest remnant as they grab for 
it and tear it to pieces being the winner. When the 
day’s debauch is over the trails are lined with 
drunken Indians, staggering and helping each other 
home, where crawling into their dark, unfurnished, 
one-room huts they throw themselves on the heap 
of straw that serves as a common couch for hu- 
mans, mangy curs and guinea pigs. 

To instil a sense of manhood, to create desire for 
better things, to kindle hope and arouse ambition in 
such a people would seem a hopeless task. Yet the 
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faces of Mr. and Mrs. Ford beam with the enthusi- 
asm of faith as they recount the progress already 
made. 

“We have succeeded in winning them to our- 
selves, in showing them that we are their friends,” 
remarked Mr. Ford as we were leaving. “It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not we can lead them 
to Christ. Don’t forget to pray for us.” 

A recent letter tells of the baptism of the first 
four Indian converts and of a class of seven others 
that are seeking the Way. 

This is but one of hundreds of communities sit- 
ting in darkness in the great Andean region of 
South America. 

“The harvest truly is great but the laborers are 
few.” 


Vill 


CHURCH MEMBERS AT WORK IN 
GUAYAQUIL 


66 IVE it to him! The Protestant! The 
mason! The heretic!’ These and simi- 
lar cries issued from a crowd of dirty 

urchins that were pursuing a neatly attired young 
man who, carrying a small grip in one hand and a 
few leaflets in the other, was walking hurriedly 
along the street in Quinta Rendon, the most disrepu- 
table quarter of Guayaquil. A few men were in the 
pursuing group, and the voices of women from the 
doorways of the bamboo houses mingled with the 
rest in following the retreating figure with abusive 
epithets. 

As the rabble came nearer the boldest began 
throwing dirt and mud, and some of the women 
even added filthy water to the reviling epithets with 
which they were so free. To avoid the missels the 
young man sidestepped quickly into the conveniently 
open door of a tailor’s shop. The man of shears 
and needle, who had invited him to enter, took a 
stand in the entrance and expostulated with the mob 
saying that he would not allow the stranger who had 
entered his house to be harmed. The athletic build 
of the protector and the fact that they had nothing 
against this neighbor caused the crowd to disperse 
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‘with many an insulting remark and threat directed 
at the person who had dared to enter their ward 
with a Protestant Bible. 

The young man was the colporteur Maximiliano 
Cardenas, a member of the Guayaquil Mission 
Church and the tailor was Sr. Palacios, of whom we 
shall hear later. 

The parents of Cardenas were Protestants. They 
had been converted in Peru, and after moving to 
Guayaquil had joined the little company that met 
in the missionary home for worship. Brought up 
in the Sunday school, he had been early converted 
and became an indefatigable worker. 

Maximiliano was made superintendent of the 
Sunday school at a time when, as master mechanic, 
he had charge of two shifts of men and was on duty 
from six o’clock in the morning until eight at night. 
After working until this hour and before eating his 
evening meal he would spend much time visiting the 
families of the Sunday School children. His pastor 
began to fear that he would kill himself by over- 
work. Later Maximiliano was discharged from the 
shop because he refused to treat unjustly some of 
the employees who had engaged in an unsuccessful 
strike. He then secured employment that gave him 
more leisure for religious work. Later he gave up 
this position in order to devote all of his time to 
the work of Bible distribution. 

In the capacity of colporteur the work of Car- 
denas has been especially fruitful. He is constantly 
bringing to the pastor new names of people whom 
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he would like him to visit. During one month in 
1925 six conversions resulted from the house-to- 
house Bible work of this one colporteur. At the 
present time the work of the Bible distributors, 
coupled with this follow-up by the missionaries, is 
the most fruitful in visible results of anything being 
done in Guayaquil. 

Sr. Palacios, the tailor in whose house Cardenas 
had taken refuge, was not a Protestant nor a re- 
ligious man in any sense of the word. But he had 
respect for the character of the Protestant workers. 
He always accepted the tracts that were distributed 
weekly and had accumulated a large number of 
them. He found his greatest pleasure in prize fight- 
ing and, according to a prevailing custom of moral 
laxity, was not married to the woman with whom he 
was living. 

When the trouble had subsided and the crowd 
had dispersed, Palacios asked the colporteur the 
cause of the disturbance and why the people wished 
to injure him. Cardenas, ever ready to get in a 
Gospel message, explained his business and, opening 
a Bible, began to read and comment on passages 
from its pages. The tailor knew that the evangeli- 
cals were good people; he had heard street preach- 
ing twice, and had always accepted the leaflets of- 
fered him, but this was the first time that the Gospel 
had ever made a personal appeal to him. Before 
leaving, Cardenas loaned him a little book explain- 
ing the way of salvation and began calling at the 
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tailor’s home every time he visited that section. 
Finally both Palacios and the woman with whom 
he was living became interested in the Bible, be- 
gan to study it and, with their little boy, to attend 
the mission services. They soon became converted, 
married, and he is now an active and dependable 
worker. 


During the special Bible-selling campaign in the 
city a vacant lot was secured by the Bible workers 
near Palacios’ home and stereopticon views of the 
life of Christ were shown by night in conjunction 
with a house-to-house canvass of the district by 
day. Taking advantage of the interest aroused, 
Mr. Palacios offered his home for the purpose, and 
Mrs. Reed started a Sunday School which is now 
composed of sixty persons of all ages from the 
humblest walks of life. How so many manage to 
get into the narrow and restricted limits of the 
small home is a mystery. The Mission church pur- 
chased some wooden benches for seats; but the little 
Sunday School buys its own literature. Palacios is 
hoping that his circumstances may soon enable him 
to rent a larger house in order to be able to accom- 
modate more students of the way of life. 

No Bible distributor will again be insulted in 
that district, since the people have learned that the 
Protestants are their friends. Even the police au- 
thorities have noted the change in the law-abiding 
aspect of the ward since the opening of the Sunday 
School. 
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THE BinLE WoMAN 


Zoila Mariscal never had a chance to be decent. 
She is a daughter of a disreputable woman who 
makes her living by traffic in vice. Zoila was at- 
tractive and grew up to be a notorious character of 
the city. When still a young girl she left her dis- 
reputable home and went to live with a man promi- 
nent in business and in political circles in Guaya- 
quil. He was unmarried, seemed to love her, was 
kind, provided for all her needs and kept her in a 
nicely furnished apartment. He used to send her 
away to the mountains during the hot summer 
months every year for a change of climate. Dur- 
ing this period she was faithful to him in the rela- 
tion they had established. This man did for her 
what her own mother had never done. He taught 
her to read and took an interest in her intellectual 
development. All seemed to be going happily for 
her and there was no worry as to the future. 

One year, on her return from the mountains, Zoila 
found that during her absence her supporter had 
married a young society lady and left her without 
means of subsistence. ‘The man had, however, fur- 
nished her quarters luxuriously and she was able 
to sell the furniture and with the proceeds to buy 
a lot where was a little one-story bamboo house 
which she now made her home. Without trade or 
profession of any kind she knew of no way to 
earn a living. Her conscienceless mother did all in 
her power to persuade her to take up the life of a 
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prostitute for the wealthy youth of the city. The 
young woman’s soul revolted at the idea of such a 
life and in self-protection she took the offer of an- 
other unmarried business man to become his concu- 
bine, and went to live in a place that he provided 
for her. 

While living thus she became very unhappy. 
Looking into the future she could see that this man 
would soon tire of her and she would be again cast 
upon the world without resources. At the same 
time she became convicted of the sinfulness of her 
life. She had heard of a convent in Quito where 
women of her character could repent of their sins 
and devote the rest of their lives to good works. 

“Receiving no answer from a letter to Quito re- 
garding entrance to the convent for women such as 
I,” said she, telling her own story, “I went to the 
hospital in Guayaquil to see the Mother Superior 
with whom I had been acquainted from childhood. 
The Mother Superior was sick upon her deathbed 
so that I could not see her. As I was leaving the 
hospital I saw a weeping woman descend from the 
street car. My sympathies were at once aroused 
and I turned to accompany her into the hospital. 
She told me her husband was dead. I went in with 
her to the place where he lay. In the room with the 
dead body we found Colporteur Cardenas, the 
brother of the deceased. I recognized him as the 
Bible man, for he had frequently tried to sell me a 
book. None of those in the room were offering 
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prayers for the soul of the dead, as is customary 
with Romanists. This seemed very strange and I 
could not refrain from asking: 

“Oh, why do you not pray for the repose of his 
soul?” 

“Because he is already safe,” was the reply. “He 
does not need our prayers any longer. It is those 
who are left who need help.” 

This last was spoken with an assurance that 
deeply impressed Zoila. She asked if she might go 
home with the friends and stay with those who were 
to watch with the body until burial, and then attend 
the funeral with them. Permission was gladly 
given. 

With these Protestant friends during the night 
of watching, Zoila heard the Gospel for the first 
time in her life. The same sense of wonder at the 
assurance of the friends in the presence of death as 
to the welfare of the departed one, was deepened at 
the funeral. 


“Can this be the true religion?” was the question 
of her hungry soul. She eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation to attend services in the Mission Hall. 

The soul-hungry earnestness with which Zoila at- 
tended every meeting of whatever nature was pa- 
thetic. Finally under deep conviction and with 
tears and sobs she told her story to Mrs. Reed, who 
assured her that the plan of salvation included even 
such as she. After a period of struggle, light broke 
in upon her soul and she was happily converted, 
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She left the shelter of the man with whom she 
had been living and returned to dwell in the humble 
home she had before purchased with the proceeds of 
the furniture. Such has been the change in her life 
that she has the profound respect of all who know 
her, especially of those who were acquainted with 
her before her conversion. 


How she was going to subsist in this new position 
Zoila did not know. She had a little money and the 
sale of additional furniture brought her a little 
more. Her married sister and husband had just 
died and left two young girls of fourteen and fif- 
teen. ‘These she took in and mothered in order to 
prevent the grandmother from taking them into the 
house of ill-fame. Her precarious financial condi- 
tion did not disturb her happiness. She continued 
to attend every meeting and to interest and bring 
with her new people. In order to support herself 
and the two girls she decided to take in washing, 
though she had never before done any hard work. 


During the house-to-house Bible-selling campaign 
conducted by Mr. G. P. Simmonds in July, 1925, 
when he asked for volunteers to sell Bibles on the 
streets of Guayaquil, Zoila was among the first to 
respond. She was so successful in selling Bibles 
and her efforts were so fruitful in bringing others to 
Christ that it was decided to employ her as Bible 
woman in the city. Her sweet happy face is to be 
seen daily on the street, often in earnest conversa- 
tion with those whom she meets. People who know 
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her past have great respect for her, and every once 
in a while a new face appears in the congregation, 
brought by her simple testimony and kindly invi- 
tation. 

THE JANITOR 


A drunken, uneducated, journeyman carpenter, 
named Villareal, heard Mr. Reed peste on the 
Plaza from the text: 

“God is no respecter of persons.”” He needed no 
further invitation to follow to the hall. He wanted 
to hear more of the God before whom all men were 
equal and to whom even a sinner like himself might 
have access. The visit resulted in his conviction 
and conversion. Unable to read, Villareal felt his 
inferiority and kept himself in the background at 
the various church gatherings. But oh! how he 
longed to have something to do for the Lord who 
had done so much for him. 

The Mission Hall was not being very satisfac- 
torily cared for. Villareal saw an opportunity to do 
some work for the Lord, and after hestitating for 
several weeks, he asked as a great favor that he 
might be allowed to look after the Hall without 
pay. The brethren, of course, were glad to have 
him assume the responsibility, and the place has 
been clean and orderly ever since. No more dirty 
corners can be seen nor can dust be found on the 
seats. ‘he room is not only swept and dusted, but 
the chairs are always perfectly arranged. Some 
Saturday nights after his work for the week is over 
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the janitor will stay until midnight cleaning and 
getting the Hall ready for Sunday. 

Mr. Reed thought that Senor Villareal was doing 
more than his share and that it was an imposition to 
allow one man to assume all the responsibility and 
do all the work; therefore, at one of the gatherings 
he called for volunteers to help care for the hall. 
Immediately after the service Villareal made a bee 
line for Mr. Reed. 

“Please don’t get anyone to help me,” he pleaded. 
“T asked the Lord for a long time to give me this 
work to do for Him and He has done so. I would 
like to do it without any help, as my work for 
Him.” 

Villareal spends his spare time in keeping the 
hall in repair. On the 9th of October, the great na- 
tional holiday, he took down and relaid the plat- 
form, as the boards had shrunk leaving cracks be- 
tween them, the appearance of which did not please 
him. Villareal has also taken an interest in the de- 
pository of the American Bible Society that is lo- 
cated beneath the Mission Hall and does, free of 
charge, all carpenter work connected with putting 
up shelves and making hinged covers for boxes. He 
seems to be overflowing with joy at being privileged 
to undertake for his Master this service of loving 
gratitude. 

One Sunday afternoon I spoke to the janitor to 
encourage him to go on with his efforts to learn 
to read. He seemed to appreciate my interest very 
much, said his wife was helping him and that he 
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hoped before long to be able to read the Bible for 
himself. He seemed very happy and when I left 
took my hand in both his, giving it a more than usu- 
_ ally cordial shake. I did not learn until the follow- 
ing day what the carpenter was so happy about. 
For the first time for ten weeks he had had six 
days’ work and received full pay, twenty-one sucres 
(about five dollars). He owed sixty cents of this, 
which he paid at once, leaving him twenty sucres 
and forty cents. He gave his little daughter the 
twenty sucre bill, with directions to go to the store 
and purchase some groceries. On the way to the 
store the child lost the money, all the family had for 
the week’s necessities, and she returned home cry- 
ing. Instead of becoming angry the father com- 
forted the girl saying: 

“Don’t cry. It is all right, probably the Lord has 
some lesson that He wants me to learn, I am happy 
about it.” 

The thing that made him happy was the fact that 
he did not feel angry when the girl brought the 
news of the loss. Before his conversion he would 
have given away to his temper and made a great 
fuss, causing unhappiness to everybody about him. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gain was such an 
overwhelming joy that the loss of the week’s wages 
seemed as nothing in comparison. 

On Tuesday evening October 27, 1925, as Sr. 
Robalino, one of the members of the church, was 
teaching the reading class for adult church members 
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who are learning to read the Bible, a man who had 
been a regular attendant at the services for some 
time entered the room in a state of intoxication. 
At first he sat quietly, but before long began to dis- 
turb the class. When asked to go out he refused to 
do so and continued to interfere with the work of 
the teacher. The legal proceeding in such a case 
would have been to call a policeman to eject the in- 
truder, but the members of the Mission hesitate to 
do this, since they do not wish to cause the arrest of 
anyone. Villareal, therefore, started to put the 
drunken man out of the building by force. At the 
head of the stairs the man resisted and refused to 
go further. In the struggle he fell headlong to the 
pavement below and was unconscious and bleeding 
profusely when Villareal reached him. 

To all appearances the man was dead. A crowd 
gathered quickly and a policeman soon appeared 
upon the scene. Meanwhile Villareal had run to the 
home to bring Mr. Reed. The ambulance was called 
and took the injured man to the hospital and the 
police were about to send one of the number to ar- 
rest Villareal, thinking he had run away, when the 
teacher assured them that he would soon return 
with Mr. Reed. This the officer who had been de- 
tailed to the case was very loath to believe. Who 
had ever heard of a man of that class waiting to 
give himself up in such a case when he had an 
opportunity to escape from the police authorities? 
However, upon Sr. Robalino’s emphatic assurance 
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that Villareal would soon return the officer decided 
to wait. 

In his explanation of the case at secret service 
headquarters Villareal did not deny that he might 
have been careless in handling the man. He told 
such a simple, straight story without in any way 
trying to shield himself that the authorities hesitated 
to believe it. 

The following evening at the midweek service 
Mr. Reed told the incident and asked for prayer 
both for the injured man and for Brother Villareal, 
whom all knew to be absolutely innocent of any de- 
sire to cause injury. 

Fortunately the man’s wounds were not serious. 
He was able to be around in a few days and called 
on Mr. Reed to show he had no ill will. He con- 
fessed that he had been drinking, said that he had 
gotten into bad company and taken a couple of 
drinks of hard liquor with his “chicha” and had no 
memory of what had happened after. He accom- 
panied Mr. Reed to the police court where he tried 
to withdraw the charge against Villareal. Such 
things move slowly in Ecuador, however, and it was 
several days before our brother was released. 

When Villareal regained his liberty he’ was so 
uncommunicative that Mr. Reed wondered what 
was on his mind. He thought possibly he might be 
feeling offended because greater efforts had not 
been made to release him more promptly. 

As soon as Sr. Villareal saw Ruiz, the injured 
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man, he went to him and asked his forgiveness for 
being so careless in ejecting him from the hall, and 
received the assurance that no ill feeling was har- 
bored. 


Almost in silence he and his pastor returned from 
the jail to his home which adjoins the hall. When 
he reached the place Villareal asked Mr. Reed to 
enter the hall with him. ‘Then, he said: 


“O pastor, I want you to pray for me. I want 
you to pray that my heart may be filled with love. 
If I had loved that man enough I could not have 
been rough with him, I could not have hurt him. 
I would have been more gentle. I lack love. Pray 
for me that I may have more love.” 

Thus the prayers of the Mission group were an- 
swered; and what had appeared to be a calamity 
turned out to be a source of great spiritual blessing. 
The injured man harbors no ill will toward the one 
who put him out. He has received a very impres- 
sive lesson regarding the danger of indulging in 
alcoholic drink and is being brought under convic- 
tion of sin. Villareal has come through the experi- 
ence with a deeper sense of his own personal need 
and a great longing to be filled with love for his 
fellow-men. 


Villareal’s testimony in the jail also redounded to 
the glory of God. While he was there the authori- 
ties found that an attempt was being made by some 
of the prisoners to dig their way out and for a 
while all were crowded into one narrow compart- 
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ment. One of them recognized Villareal and said: 

“We have a Protestant minister here. Let us 
hear from him.” 

Nothing daunted the young convert was equal to 
the occasion. He replied: 

“T am not a minister. I do not know much. I 
cannot even read, but I know what the Lord has 
done for me.” And he talked with such earnest- 
ness, sincerity and power that one, at least, of his 
hearers was convinced, and decided to become a 
Christian. 


A VOLUNTEER COLPORTEUR 


An enthusiastic Bible distributor in Guayaquil is 
the plumber, J. M. Pena. When a young man he 
learned of the Gospel from a colporteur of the 
Bible Society. Later, through the faithfulness of 
another colporteur who invited him to Sunday 
School and preaching services and followed him up 
in his home, he was led to take a stand for Christ. 

A journeyman plumber when converted, the 
Lord has prospered Sr. Pena. ‘To-day he employs 
six men in his own shop. He carries with him for 
distribution beautifully engraved cards on each of 
which is a Scripture text. He also has in his office 
a good supply of stickers with a text printed on 
each, one of which he pastes on every bill or re- 
ceipt that goes out of his shop. 

Mrs. Pena has learned to look after the business 
while her husband is away, and he frequently takes 
long trips into the country with a companion, giv- 
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ing himself entirely to Bible distribution and per- 
sonal evangelism. In 1925 Sr. Pena spent four 
months in this way on two Bible-selling trips 
through the coast provinces of Guayas and Man- 
avi. 

Many, varied, and intensely interesting were the 
experiences of these brethren on these trips, mostly 
spent in the poverty-stricken Panama-hat-making 
section of the coast country. At one place a former 
employer, a geologist with an oil company, gives 
them a lift with his auto over a desert waste that 
saved them much time and hardship; at another, a 
Christian at whose house they had called accom- 
panied them for five days, doing all in his power to 
persuade those whom they met to buy the Book of 
God. 

Sr. Pena and his companion were a source of in- 
spiration and encouragement to the groups of iso- 
lated converts they were able to visit. Speaking to 
me of this trip he said: 

“It is such a great privilege to be able to go out 
in this way and give all of my time to the work of 
the Lord. From the time we leave home we are 
busy from morning till night talking to people 
about the Gospel. We have nothing else to occupy 
our minds. We stay where night overtakes us and 
generally people are very glad to have us remain 
with them. They insist on our sharing their rice 
and plantains and will usually take no pay, though 
sometimes when a woman prepares food especially 
for us she will allow us to give something for it. 
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“We had blessed fellowship with the little groups 
of believers with whom we came in contact from 
time to time. In such places, when we were to stay 
over night, they would send out and call the neigh- 
bors together and we would sing Gospel songs, pray 
and talk with those who gathered and do what we 
could to encourage them in the Way. I am very 
thankful that there is such an organization as the 
Bible Society to furnish the books for us to use in 
this work.” 


CONCLUSION 


GREAT deal has been said and written about 
the opportunities for investment in the de- 
velopment of the vast material resources of 

South America. We hear comparatively little, how- 
ever, of the call for the investment of life, capital 
and influence in the undeveloped human resources 
of the Continent. 

The Indian constitutes the greatest undeveloped 
resource of Ecuador. Two-thirds of the population 
is pure Indian, only seven per cent white, and the 
rest is of mixed blood. This last element is the 
most accessible to the Gospel and in it we find 
the key to the problem of the evangelization of the 
country. While some others have been reached, the 
mission church is largely composed of this group. 
They are the artisan and laboring class, as distin- 
guished from the wealthy on the one hand and 
the burden-bearing Indian on the other. In Ecua- 
dor this body of believers is a spiritually-minded, 
active, self-propagating group that is learning to 
feel its responsibility for the evangelization of the 
Indians of the interior. Many of the converts are 
originally from the mountain section and already 
have some knowledge, acquired in childhood, of the 
Indian dialects. It is to these converts rather than 
to the foreigner that we must look for missionaries 
to the Indians. 
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The capital needed to develop the material re- 
sources of the country will be forthcoming. Capi- 
tal and leadership also are needed to help develop 
these spiritual resources. The native Church will 
supply most of the workers; America must help 
with their preparation. Can we not give a well- 
equipped church building in Guayaquil to serve as 
a center for the many missionary activities of that 
growing congregation? ‘The one thousand dollars 
that they themselves have already contributed for 
this purpose is a pledge of their faith and represents 
much self-sacrifice, but an adequate building will 
cost at least twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars. 

To reach and to hold the children of the con- 
verts, as well as to provide for the children of many 
others who would be glad to place their little ones 
under Christian influence, there is great need for 
elementary mission schools. In many places such 
schools would be filled at once, and would serve as 
a powerful instrument in bringing the pupils to a 
knowledge of Christ and in fitting them for a life 
of usefulness in the Church. 

As for the Indian, he is everywhere susceptible to 
the touch of loving sympathy that he can see and 
feel. He has few abstract terms in his vocabulary 
but he is keen to read the language of deeds of 
kindness. 

Among the new patients at the morning medical 
clinic of a mission station in Ecuador is a young 
married woman with an infected breast. 

Oh, how dirty! 
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The sick Indian is afraid of water. 

The encrusted grime around the nails, between 
the fingers, and on the face and neck, as she tim- 
idly approaches the missionary accompanied by her 
equally begrimed husband, make her a repulsive 
sight. A terrified look comes over her face when, 
after feeling the swelling with expert fingers, the 
missionary tells her there is a gathering of pus and 
that the abscess must be lanced before she can re- 
cover. 

“No! No! don’t cut!” she cries. 

“Tam sorry, but I can not do anything for you 
then,” replies the missionary. 

The woman, feverish and in great pain finally 
yields to the entreaties of her husband and the ad- 
vice of the native assistant and submits to the steri- 
lizing of the swollen area. Her husband stands by 
as if to shield her, with his poncho held by an arm 
over her head and shoulders, while he croons in 
their native Quechua endearing words of comfort 
and courage. 

A quick stroke of the lancet is followed by imme- 
diate relief and we watch the missionary apply the 
dressing. ‘The ordeal over, the woman relaxes, let- 
ting her head fall upon the breast of her husband. 
The look in the man’s eyes shows plainly that the 
missionary has literally cut his way to a place of 
almost awe-inspired regard and affection in the 
hearts of another Indian couple. He will now be 
better able to lead them to the Master in whose 
name he has performed the service. 
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God speed the medical mission. 

The first views of the Cordillera Real, that long 
unbroken line of snow-clad giants in Bolivia, of the 
oval form of the massive Chimborazo and the 
smoking cone of Tunguragua in Ecuador, towering 
in majestic grandeur above the awe-inspiring pan- 
orama of mountain and valley, cause impressions 
that seem never to fade but to become a part of 
one’s very being. Profound and enduring also are 
the imprints left on the mind and heart by the spec- 
tacle of the mass of grovelling Indian humanity in 
the midst of this indescribable scenic beauty. 

Old and young of both sexes are treated as 
beasts of burden. Women transport on their backs 
along the city streets two-hundred-pound sacks of 
grain or other merchandise. The writer will never 
forget his first glimpse of a white-haired old woman 
staggering into a mountain city bowed nearly double 
under an enormous load of fagots. 

On my first visit to Quito a girl, not more than 
fifteen, bent her back and shoulders and trudged 
along the crowded street under the weight of my 
steamer trunk. Until the burden had been safely 
deposited in my room and the bearer well paid I 
had the feeling that I ought to be shouldering that 
trunk myself. The following day a woman carry- 
ing five beef heads on her back and a babe in her 
arms, passing through the Plaza in front of the 
magnificent cathedral, rested her load on the stone 
steps while she nursed the baby. 

Such scenes impress and modify the fibers of the 
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soul and fill one with thankfulness for the message 
of the Book that ennobles manhood, sanctifies 
womanhood, glorifies motherhood and stamps the 
image of its Maker upon the heart of a child. 

The preacher, the teacher and the doctor pass on, 
but the Book remains to point to the Living God 
and to show the way of salvation through His dear 
Son. Wisely and well have those missionaries la- 
bored who have sought to secure a wide circulation 
of the printed Word and to direct the people to its 
pages. 

Much, however, remains to be done. There are 
great stretches of territory that, because of the 
expense involved, are seldom or never visited by the 
Bible distributor. Then there are the Indian lan- 
guages and dialects. Translations of the Gospels 
are urgently needed in these, first for the workers 
who shall go, so that they may be able to read the 
wonderful message to each in his own tongue; 
afterward, for the Indians themselves who, as they 
shall learn to read, will not only be able to under- 
stand the message in their own tongue, but by the 
aid of the parallel column diglot editions, ‘will 
be helped in acquiring the language of their rulers. 
This is distinctively the work of the Bible Society 
and necessitates much arduous toil and costly la- 
bor, but our task will not be complete until every 
man can hear “in his own language wherein he was 
born” the wonderful message of salvation. 
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